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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RESULTS AT THE HAGUE. 


“T“HE American press takes a rather somber view of the pros- 

pects of any definite success at the disarmament conference. 
If the reports sent out by the newspaper correspondents are cor- 
rect, the plan for limiting armaments will fail utterly, and even 
the American proposal for the protection of private property at 
sea will be “laid on the table” for the consideration of some future 


conference. An arbitration tribunal, temporary or permanent, 


seems likely to result, but there is much doubt whether such a 
tribunal will have any real force. Henry Norman, the London 
correspondent of the New York 72mes, for example, says of the 
proposed tribunal : 


“What probability is there of first-class disputes being sub- 
mitted to it? The great dangers to peace in Europe are three: 
First, the question of Alsace-Lorraine ; second, the Eastern ques- 
tion, that is, the breaking up of the Turkish empire, precipitated 
by disorders in the Balkans; and, third, the advance of Russia; 
and in Asia, two, namely, the rivalry of Russia and England for 
predominance in China and the almost inevitable struggle be 
tween Russia and Japan. Would any one of these be submitted 
by disputants to arbitration? In view of the fact that England 
will not arbitrate about the Transvaal nor America about an 
Alaskan boundary, and that only with the greatest difficulty were 
Chile and Argentina coerced into referring to arbitration their 
frentier dispute, the answer must be obviously in the negative. 
The Czar’s principal inspiration in calling the congress was for 
the arrest of armaments. This has totally broken down, altho 
the delegates have, with natural diplomacy, made the collapse 
as palatable to the Czar as possible in view of his undoubted sin- 
cerity and lofty aim. William T. Stead telegraphs to-day that 
many delegates forebode that the net result of the conference will 
be to make Social Democrats more confident than ever. ‘The 
conference, they will say, has countersigned the confession of its 
own impotence. At the same time that it affirms the urgency of 
the need for a remedy, it is powerless to supply it.’” 


New York, JuLy 15, 1899. 
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No Laws in War.—“ Of course any two or more of the powers 
could agree among themselves—and it could be done quite as 
well without as with this conference—to arbitrate their mutual 
differences, but it would have no effect or force upon those who 
refused tocome into the scheme, not even upon the most insignifi- 
cantof them. Nothing less than unanimity of the greatest powers 
could make such a scheme international law, and even at that it 
would be without effect unless the powers were also unanimously 
willing and determined to enforce it, in case of need, by a war of 
vastly greater proportions and greater disasters and calamities 
than the one it was intended to prevent, which would reduce the 
whole affair to a monstrous and horrible absurdity. 

“The projected ameliorations of the conditions of war on sea 
and land are, most of them, equally beyond reach. All those 
which have heretofore been practised by the civilized nations by 
mutual consent are confined to the abstention from doing things. 
which are cruel in themselves, it is true, but which long experience 
has shown have no sort of offensive or defensive value. They 
have never extended to actions by which one belligerent can 
effectively cripple the other. The poisoning of wells, the slaugh- 
ter or mutilation of prisoners, the use of explosive bullets, the 
sacking of captured cities, the seizure or destruction of private 
property of non-combatants, the covert assassination of the 
enemy’s leaders, and similar savage acts, are no longer practised, 
not so much because public morality revolted at these atrocities, 
as because the experience of expert military men recognized that 
they have no value as means of crushing an opponent. The law 
of nations which prohibit them has, however, no force when a 
commander discovers that peculiar conditions make one of them 
effective, as, for instance, when a whole province is swept clean 
of all human sustenance to reduce an enemy to powerlessness, 
or when a city which proves to be otherwise incorrigible is re- 
duced to ashes. The explosive bullet was tabooed because much 
more effective methods for killing or disabling are in the hands of 
every army. ‘The explosive shell is a hundred times as cruel] as 
the explosive bullet, but it is also a hundred times more effective, 
and consequently no one dreams of forbidding its use. Indeed, 
every modern weapon, every war invention our age has produced, 
is more savage and more cruel than any of the things which have 
been forbidden. What primitive war of savages ever presented 
so pitifully cruel a spectacle as the wretched Spaniards roasting 
alive in their burning ships at Santiago, fired by our fearful 
weapons? In short, the only object of war is to kill and to de- 
stroy, and the world will never give up any means, howsoever 
cruel, howsoever atrocious, by which one army may be more 
quickly and effectively dispose of its opponent and reduce him to 
helplessness. The conference may make some slight additions 
to the terms of the Geneva convention whereby the dum-dum 
bullet, a missile greatly inferior to those in general use as 
against modern armies, will be prohibited; but even that may 
still be continued by England against the savage peoples upon 
whom she now wars almost exclusively, because the ordinary 
bullets do not stop those virile savages as they do the more deli- 
cate European soldiers. And that will be the sum of the great 
Peace Conference’s accomplishments.” — 7he News-Tribune, 
Detroit. 


Arbitration as an Apology.—“ Not a single proposition of any 
consequence has been so far adopted by a full commission; and 
the most sanguine promoters of the conference begin now to de- 
spair of the adoption of any one important proposition. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that, to escape the ridicule of the world, the dele- 
gates may agree in a general way to some quasi-millennial 
scheme, such as arbitration; but the agreement will be only for 
buncombe, it will not be intended to effect any genuine result, 
its sole object will be to save the credit of the delegates in the 
eyes of the nations. It would be a cause of laughter if the con- 


ference after several months of incubation could show no result 
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of its labors; and it will dispiay an imitation chick if it can not 
hatch a real one. 

“Arbitration is to be the last ditch of the conference. If the 
delegates can not make a successful stand anywhere else, they 
will make a stand there, for their own reputation. But the arbi- 
tration which they will adopt will not amount to anything; it will 
be a merely voluntary agreement to arbitrate the least important 
differences of nations, and it will not even call for the services of 
a permanent arbitration court. The delegates are to adjourn this 
week; and when they adjourn, it will not be of course because 
the conference has proved to be an utter failure; oh, no, its ad- 
journment will be that the delegations may have an opportunity 
of consulting with their home governments! This ostensible 
cause of adjournment will save the delegates’ amour propre, and 
will probably serve as an excuse for the egregious fiasco as well 
as anything else. 

“But the conference is a flat failure, as it was bound to be.”— 
The Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 


Yet Its Moral Influence Counts.—‘It is great gain to have 
exhibited, on the most conspicuous stage, the standard of public 
opinion in the most advanced nations on such subjects as arbitra- 
tion and mediation, humane treatment of prisoners and wounded 
in naval battles, and respect for the rights of private property, 
whether enemy’s or neutral’s, on sea as om land. Few persons 
expected present agreement of the nations represented in the con- 
ference on these points, but their discussion has brought future 
establishment of them much nearer. The public opinion of one 
generation is the law of the next, even in the jurisprudence of 
nations, which grows more slowly than municipal law, because 
agreement to it must be unanimous; the majority can not make 
law for the minority. It isa long step forward, therefore, to have 
demonstration that most of the nations favor adoption of more 
just and humane rules of war on all these points, and the demon- 
stration will have wholesome influence on public opinion, even in 
the dissenting states....... 

“It is certain that the moral influence of the Peace Congress will 
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be visible in the practise of nations that may go to war hereafter. 
Nations do many things in deference to the world’s moral stand- 
ards that they will not bind themselves in advance to do. A 
notable example of this was the adhesion of Spain to the princi- 
ples of the declaration of Paris in the late war, as well as the zeal 
with which both combatants exceeded the obligations of the 
Geneva convention in saving the wounded after naval battle. The 
most stubborn dissenter from formal agreement will be under 
moral obligation to go furthest in efforts to avert, humanize, and 
limit war. Probably the next great conflict will do far more than 
The Hague conference could do in all these directions.”— 7he 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


American Influence Less than Supposed. — ‘The United 
States has not been humiliated, perhaps, by the other powers at 
The Hague, but it has been clearly demonstrated that the Wash- 
ington Government has no influence whatever with the nations of 
Europe when it comes to advising the abandonment of long- 
established customs. With a good deal more of flourish than 
consideration for the intelligence of their fellow commissioners, 
the Americans entered the congress to tell the other powers how 
war should and should not be conducted. An elaborate plan was 
formulated to bind all nations to protect private property on the 
high seas, except contraband articles, in times of war, and the 
proposition was submitted to the congress with an air of self- 
sufficiency which implied no doubt whatever that the powers 
would quickly jump at the Americans’ wise and glorious discov- 
ery. The Americans were listened to patiently and courteously 
as they unwound their theme from the reel of oratorical finish, 
and then came the response by all the nations of Europe, which 
was, in effect, ‘Not any of that sort of thing for us.’ 

“Even Great Britain, our supposed confidential friend and co- 
partner in various prospective ventures, refused seriously to con- 
sider the proposition. Private property on land might be re- 
spected in time of war, but ships fat with rich merchandise, 
precious metals, and other things of value, including the ships 
themselves, should never sail past a British war-boat, and to this 
all the other powers of the Old World said amen. Great Britain’s 
anxiety for an Anglo-American offensive and defensive alliance 
should have prompted her commissioners to give the Americans 
a‘tip’ so that they might unreel their beautiful discovery with 
less self-important satisfaction to themselves, and thus escape a 
sitting down upon before all the world. But our British cousin- 
brother did nothing of the kind. He sat quietly but attentively 
through it all with a ready-made ‘no’ to drop upon the devoted 
heads of our distinguished representatives. And so the old rule 
to run down and appropriate the merchantmen of the enemy will 
remain in force, the eloquence of America’s commissioners to the 
contrary notwithstanding.”— 7he Times, Kansas City. 





Nebraska’s New Employment Law.—An example of 
the attempts of the state legislatures to deal with labor problems 
comes from Nebraska, where the working of a law that went into 
effect July 1, dealing with the employment of women, is attract- 
ing interest. The Chicago 7zmes-Herald says of it: 


“The dangers attending the attempts of legislatures to correct 
industrial inequalities and to govern the relations between em- 
96 and employees by legislation are illustrated by the new 

ebraska employment law, which aims to regulate the employ- 
ment of women in the various industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments of the State. The law... is sweeping in its provisions. 
It not only regulates and limits the hours of employment of 
women in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, but re- 
quires every employer to provide suitable seats for them to occupy 
during working hours. Heavy penalties are provided for infrac- 
tions of the law. 

“The law was doubtless conceived in a most commendable 
spirit to protect women workers from the oppressive exactions of 
inhuman employers. The motive behind its enactment was the 
amelioration of the hardships to which women employee: are sub- 
jected, but, like all laws of this character, there is dange. that its 
drastic provisions will defeat the purposes of the law, and instead 
of improving conditions of female labor will throw thousands of 
women out of employment. Proprietors of big mercantile estab- 
lishments declare their inability to comply with the provisions of 
the law, and are therefore compelled to displace women with 
men. Even tho the women protest their indifference to the law 
and their willingness to work under former conditions, the em- 
ployers can not afford to take the risk of being continually arrested 
and subjected to heavy fines.” 
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WILL THE PHILIPPINES PAY? 


R. WORTHINGTON C. FORD, late chief of the Bureau 

of Statistics at Washington, doubts whether our islands in 

the far East will ever fulfil the rosy prophecies that have been 
freely made as to their commercial future. Many of the most 
earnest expansionists, notably Whitelaw Reid, one of the Peace 
Commissioners who negotiated for the islands, have based their 
expansion arguments upon the great commercial benefits sup- 
Mr. Ford, who 
writes in Harper's Magazine, thinks that these expectations 
will not be realized. If wisely administered, the islands may sell 
considerable amounts of their products in Asia, but Mr. Ford 
sees little prospect that commerce will greatly increase between 
the Philippines and our Pacific coast. Our trade with the islands 
in 1898 was less than $5,000,000; while in addition to the $20,000, - 
ooo we paid for them, it is estimated that they have been costing 
us since February 4, in war expenses, $2,000,000 a week or more. 


posed to be in store for us in the Philippines. 


As to what figure the natives will cut in the commercial advance 
Mr. Ford says: 


A population that can never be assimilated, and whose most 
active industry is rebellion against foreign domination promises 
little in the way of progress through internal change other than 
through extermination. This may be accomplished by war, 
by labor akin to slavery, or by contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion and its consequent disastrous results to the weaker race. 
Even if the native population be subdued, they will make unwill- 
ing toilers; if driven out of the larger and more fertile islands, 
some form of labor must take their place. It will not be Ameri- 
can, it will not be European, for it can not be either. It must be 
Asiatic ; and, if left to a free settlement, would be Chinese. Yet 
our laws as applied to the Hawaiian Islands prohibit the intro- 
duction of Chinese, and is it right to apply another rule to the 
Philippines—American territory? Yet this question of labor is 
the most important one to be faced.” 


The exact state of our trade with the islands before the Spanish 
war is briefly sketched as follows: 


“Products take care of themselves. Climate and soil and mild 
pressure of commercial exchanges have determined that the 
Philippines should contribute to the world's trade a few leading 
commodities. The most important is hemp, a natural monopoly ; 
for tho many spe- 
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about 97 per cent. of the entire export value is accounted for, 
and every leading article entering into the export movement. 

“This is a narrow foundation on which to build a great export 
commerce in which the United States looks to have an immediate 
interest. It is well to remember that the best direction of our 
foreign trade is toward Europe, and in that direction moved in 
1898 nearly 70 per cent. of the value of the total import and ex- 
port commerce. Of the $635,000,000 of imports, $4, 100,000 came 
from the Philippine Islands; and of the $1,255, 000,000 of exports, 
less than $150,000 went to those new possessions, whose benefits 
to our commerce we hear sung on every side. Such a combined 
trade is not to be measured by percentages; it could disappear 
entirely and not be missed in the totals. The material of this 
trade, on examination, appears in quite as disappointing a light. 
Of Manila hemp, it is safe to say the United States gets all that it 
needs, and at as low cost as can be expected. Great Britain and 
ourselves are the only two buyers of this product, and while its 
uses may be extended, it is not likely to be in such a demand as 
to double its present importance in European and American 
markets. 

“About one half of our imports from the Philippines is repre- 
sented by hemp; and sugar will bring the average to 98 per cent. 
of the whole import. A little coffee, indigo, and tobacco will 
complete the count of articles entering into this trade. In 1893 
the United States was third in importance among the countries 
receiving Philippine products, being surpassed by the United 
Kingdom (45 per cent. of the total), China, including Hongkong 
(22 per cent.). Counting in Spain, the four countries took a little 
less than go per cent. of all the exports of the islands. With 
Egypt, 95 per cent. of the total will be covered.” 


We have found that we can buy many Philippine products else- 
where cheaper than they can be produced in the Philippines : 


“It is to be noted that some of these exports come to the United 
States in very small amounts, altho taken freely by other coun- 
tries. A striking fact is the decline in the trade of the United 
States in certain commodities at one time favored. Coffee was 
for many years imported, but is not mentioned in recent returns, 
save occasionally and in small quantities. Indigo, hides and 
skins, dyewoods, and even tobacco have shown the same disposi- 
tion to disappear. The imports of sugar were much larger be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 than they have been since. This is not to 
be attributed to mismanagement by Spain so much as to the com- 
petition of other and more favorably situated producers. Hemp 
has always held its own—a monopoly. Sugar has been produced 
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to raise this par- 
ticular variety else- 
where have failed. 
The value of the 
exports of hemp in 
1897 was $8,500,- 
ooo, and a nearly 
equal value of su- 
gar was also ex- 
ported ($7,000, - 
000), these two 
commodities mak- 
ing nearly 74 per 
cent. of the value 
of the total ex- 
ports. If three 
other items be 
taken from the ex- 
port tables—copra 
($2,687,978), to- 
bacco in leaf ($1,- 
323,445), and ci- 
gars ($805,000)— 
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years ago.”—T7he Post, Washington. 


‘*I stand just where I stood three 














TEDDY: “ That’s right, Mac; help yourself to the pie and pass it on.” 


—The Journal, Minneapolis. 
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in larger quantities, but its market in the United States is small, 
that in the United Kingdom, now about the same as our own, is 
shrinking, and the markets of Asia are growing. At present, as 
much as 600,000,000 pounds could be obtained from this source; 
but less than one fourth of that quantity is absorbed by the United 
States. All the copra is sent to Europe and Asia; Spain, where 
a strict monopoly exists, takes the larger share of the leaf-tobacco 
export, while Asia takes the cigars. To Spain is sent the sugar, 
and to China the dyewoods. When the entire trade is balanced, 
Europe and the United States have taken 68.5 per cent., and all 
the rest of the world 31.5 per cent. of the exports.” 


So much for the trade in the past; what of its future possibili- 
ties? Mr. Ford writes: 


“With a change of ownership, and free trade, it may be as- 
sumed that the export interest remains as it is. What future has 
it? Hemp is unassailable and may double its output. Sugar, 
shut out from European markets, and not wanted in the United 
States, must seek an enlarged sale in Asia, and in competition with 
other islands—the Dutch and British—suffering from the same 
closure of the markets they once enjoyed. Copra promises well, 
but it must be multiplied five times in value to touch the ten- 
million-dollar mark. All other products combined will not give 
$2,000,000. The magic of a sugar bounty will not work wonders 
here; and no favors of a free market will increase to an appre- 
ciable extent the exports of other products. It will be many years 
before the total can exceed $25,000,000, and of that the United 
States can not take $10,000, 000. 

“Nor does the import interest promise greater elasticity. The 
largest import on record was that of 1881, when it was $18,500,000, 
and 4 per cent. of that sum was credited to the United States. 
As sufficient rice is not grown for the needs of the people, it is 
imported; but wines, flour, and provisions are also important 
food imports, but in none of these items, save some flour, do we 
have ashare. More than $7,000,000 in cotton goods is imported 
in a year, but that coming from the United States has never 
touched $21,000. Spain and the United Kingdom held almost a 
monopoly between them. With Spain out of the race, and the 
same equal conditions of entry for English and American cottons 
as have existed in the past, what prospect is there of our wrest- 
ing this trade to our mill products? In looking over the long list 
of imports into the islands from Europe, it is seen that they con- 
stitute what is required by the white man, and the increase will 
be slow, dependent upon the possibilities of a producing and com- 
mercial phase that has not yet been even approached.” 


“This phase,” says Mr. Ford, “is one on which I have dwelt 
before, and which becomes clearer the more I study the question. 
Whatever profit is to be derived from these islands must be sought 
in Asia and not in Europe.” He continues: 


“This reverses our whole experience, for in Europe are found 
our best buyers and sellers. Yet on this reversal of policy alone 
can I see any future for these Philippines. We must grow what 
Asia wants, and establish factories to make what Asia will buy. 
The French recognize this, and have just floated a loan with 
which to build cotton-mills in Tonkin and Indo-China, employing 
Chinese cotton and Chinese labor. Even Japan, in the treaty of 
Shimonosaki, obtained an express concession of possible future 
importance: ‘ Japanese subjects shall be free to engage in all kinds 
of manufacturing industries in all the open cities, towns, and 
ports of China, and shall be at liberty to import into China all 
kinds of machinery, paying only the stipulated import duties 
thereon.’ If the United States intends to make the Philippines 
great importing islands, it must be by centering the intention in 
Asiatic products. British India no sooner began to manufacture 
on her own account than she turned to China and Japan fora 
market. 

“In this light it is useless to look for the rise of a great free 
port in the Philippines. ‘Manila,’ says an enthusiast, ‘should be 
the mart of Eastern Asia.’ No, I answer, for Hongkong and 
Singapore are already in possession, and offer every facility that 
Manila can afford. We have a great historical parallel. Was 
America made commercially from Cat Island or San Dominge? 
Have the West Indies of any power been a lasting factor in Euro- 
pean trade? Have not such as were prominent become so only 
under prohibitions, trade monopolies, exclusive tariffs, and navi- 
gation laws? What open ports existed? The Havana rose to 
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importance because of the immense Spanish possessions near at 
band, or monopolized trade. Yet with all England’s possessions 
in North America no great port arose. Curagoa and Carthagena 
became ports through smuggling, as have some in late years on 
a smaller scale, through their endeavors to counteract Spanish 
restrictions. Under free competition one and all have lost this 
factitious advantage and found their level; but they cater to 
American rather than to European commerce. There is little 
reason to look for other results in the Philippines. They face 
toward Asia, not toward California, and face a coast bristling 


‘ with undetermined claims of occupation, of protection, and of 


spheres of influence—containing promise of many things other 
than ‘open ports.’” 

Free trade, Mr. Ford thinks, is the logical policy for the islands. 
He says: 

“What, then, must be the trade policy of the United States 
with the Philippines? It would be absurd to extend the naviga- 
tion laws to them; equally absurd to apply the Chinese exclusion 
act. No system of bounties, direct or indirect, will suffice to 
favor the growth of solid tr’*e connections in natura! products. 
Native industries are of n «count, and even with coal and iron 
it does not follow that rails or machinery could be made in com- 
petition with our home products. A native mill for making cot- 
tons would employ a smali amoun of capital, but beyond that can 
not favor the mother country. Tlie markets for the cloths made 
in those mills must depend upon the favor of the powers who are 
parceling China among themselves, and whose claims have now 
preempted the whole Chinese coast and command all the leading 
ports on coast and frontiers. 

“I can see but one policy to pursue—that of free trade in the 
Philippines, permitting the islands to find their place under the 
full stress of competition. . . . The example of a corrupt use of 
tariff legislation should not be extended to these new possessions.” 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


_ feeling of solidarity and mutual good-will that seemed to 

spring up spontaneously between the two great English- 
speaking nations with the beginning of the war with Spain, and 
the alliance or “understanding” that was freely talked of, have 
made a stir in Russia; and Mr. Vladimir Holmstrem, a Russian 
writer, appeals to us through 7he North American Review to 
beware of England’s false friendship. Russia, he declares, has 
ever been atrue and disinterested friend of America, her strategic 
situation is similar to ours, her political and ethical ideals are of 
the same high quality, and, most important of all, the benevolent 
attitude of the two nations toward subject-peoples is identical. 
He advocates, therefore, a Russo-American “understanding.” 
England, he argues, is a rapacious nation, engaged in a ruthless 
career of conquest, and desires our friendship merely to aid her 
in her selfish schemes. He undertakes to demonstrate the avari- 
cious character of the British expansion policy by reviewing, at 
some length, the British policy in China. England, according to 
Mr. Holmstrem, was the originator of the scheme to cut up China 
and divide it among the powers; and her slogan of “the open 
door” is raised merely to drown out the righteous protests of 
Russia, who would like to preserve China a nation. Russia’s 
expansion is a “peaceful movement, bearing with it the seeds of 
culture for barbarous tribes.” 

After remarking upon the many symptoms of friendship and 
good-will between Russia and the United States, Mr. Holmstrem 
points out the qualities that the two nations have in common : 


“The position of Russia and of the United States in their re- 
spective continents is identical. Both are self-contained, self- 
supporting communities, with a destiny naturally imposed upon 
them by the prominent place they occupy, each in its own sphere 
and within its boundaries. Their expansion in their respective 
continents has been a natural movement, paralleled only in the 
case of China; it has been peaceful in the main and brought en- 
lightenment and the higher civilization in its train. Ihave shown 
elsewhere what the character of Russian expansion in Asia has 
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NEW ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION. 


been. The wars that Russia waged in Europe were carried on in 
self-defense against the pressure of the Teutonic order, against 
the Swedes, the Poles, and the Turks. Russia saved Europe 
from the hordes of Asia, and the mere fact of her growth enabled 
the Balkan states to throw off the Turkish yoke, the weight ot 
which was once felt as far as the walls of Vienna. The peaceable 
disposition of Russiain Europe is evident from the fact that during 
the whole of the present century Russia has never been the ag- 
gressor in Europe: other nations have risen in arms against her, 
but with no success worth mentioning. Continuing to demon- 
strate the identity of the positions of Russia and the United 
States we must remark that both these countries, as well as China, 
are, each in its own sphere, a world, a universe, wherein various 
races and creeds are brought together into a harmonious whole, 
and I sometimes think that if ever the union of the churches were 
to become an accomplished fact, it would be in America. Both 
countries, too, afford opportunities for liberty in the highest sense 
of the word, as founded on genuine equality of rights, and cer- 
tainly realize this idea more than any other country. The Czar- 
dom of Russia rests on a democratic foundation; the Russian 





Czars have always fought for the masses against the classes, 
whenever the latter have shown a tendency to oligarchy and caste 
exclusiveness. The Czar is always the Czar of the commons, of 
the common people whom he has freed from serfdom, altho it is 
admitted that existence of the classes is acondition of regular and 
healthy life for the community. Our nihilists are maniacs in 
their good intentions, corresponding to the anarchists of Western 
civilization ; as are the latter, so are the former, the expression of 
some unhealthy symptom in the life of the nation. 

“The identity of interests between our respective countries 
springs from their requirements, as self-supporting communities, 
in the best conditions for the development of their faculties and 
the fulfilment of their destiny. Russia and the United States 
have a common interest in seeing the road they follow cleared 
from obstacles without their coming into conflict with one an- 
other.” 


The plan of the proposed en¢ent¢e is then outlined by Mr. Holm- 


strem as follows: 


“The Russo-American understanding we now advocate is na 
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alliance, no agreement on all or some points or, indeed, on any 
particular point, but simply cooperation of a spiritual nature 
founded on mutual good-will and a strong inclination to keep the 
peace on every occasion. We have common foes, bent on mis- 
chief, as Americans will soon realize on their own continent; it 
would be well for us to reach one another a helping hand where 
needed.” 


There is a deep ethical side to the Asiatic problem, according 
to Mr. Holmstrem’s view, which should influence America, with 
our strong religious and humanitarian principles. Religion has 
its springs in the East, and if we ruthlessly destroy the Oriental 
nations in our march of conquest, we commit ethical suicide by 
destroying the origins of our religion. He says: 


“Ourclose relationship with the Asiatics imparts to our advance 
in their direction the character of a communion with the sources 
of our individuality, with the vital creative forces of spiritual 
greatness which were in a condition of dissolution for want of any 
inner creative work in the Asiatic native. We seek to unite in 
spirit with the races which carry in them the seeds of our national 
individuality. It is a brotherly union with a civilizing influence 
that we seek—one that has for its object the preservation to the 
Asiatic races of their originality, with a view to their participation 
in our common life and to their spiritual regeneration as well as 
ours. We must not forget that it was from Asia that the glorious 
principles of truth, of faith, and of love were sent into the world 
for the salvationof mankind. Accordingly, the idea of intercom- 
munion with the Asiatic races should be the object of every 
Christian and really civilized nation.” 


If our expansion policy shall aim to preserve and help the peo- 


ples in its path, we shall ourselves be helped by it; if it becomes 
a career of conquest, we will feel its evil effects : 


“The political forms inherited from the ancient world by the 
United States, in order to be living forms, the American democ- 
racy itself in order to be something whole and undivided, must 
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keep in touch with the spiritual forces which are the symbol of 
unity—yea! which are unity itselfi—and which underlay that 
ancient civilization; the Americans must look far back and far 
into the Asiatic East in order to shape their progress. As Emer- 
son said: ‘He that will do anything well must come to it from a 
higher ground.’ 

“Tf the Americans view their progress toward Asia and their 
participation in the Asiatic question in the way I have indicated, 
this movement will mean to them increase of power and spiritual 
renovation, and will be heartily welcomed by the Russians. On 
the other hand, if they follow the lead of Great Britain and view 
their advance in the Asiatic East in the Western Anglo-German 
sense, as that of conquerors coming with the ‘mailed fist ’ to sub- 
due the Oriental nations, dealing death and destruction to their ° 
spiritual individuality, then will they simply be committing sui- 
cide ; they will destroy the foundations of their state and endanyer 
their democracy, which will die out as Western imperialism gains 
ground, 

“Psychological and philosophical conceptions, it is true, are 
rarely grasped by the masses, whose advance is guided by some 
catchword or truism. But a‘motd’ordre’ may bear a special 
meaning and have a moral sense; in this instance siding with 
England will mean the destruction of China by revolutionary 
methods—and such destruction is not in the interests of the United 
States; it will also mean ‘murder for gain’ in the name of trade. 
On the other hand, cooperation with Russia, the interest of which 
in upholding the existence of China is of vital importance, will 
mean the preservation and strengthening of America’s glorious 
traditions of peace and development along the lines of national 
conservatism, it will strengthen the true spirit of Christianity 
and healthy democracy. 

“May Heaven preserve America from the curse of Western im- 
perialism with which England is now tempting her !” 


WHAT THE “SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS” ARE 
DOING, 


i dee “Social Settlements” in our great cities are pretty gener- 
ally recognized as founded on the principle of studying a 
problem where it exists. Few of the general public, however, 
have definite ideas as to what the settlements aim to accomplish 
as aresult of this study. They are sometimes spoken of as “soci- 
ological laboratories,” as if the aim were to formulate a classified 
system of knowledge; sometimes they are considered as an ad- 
vanced form of organization for charity disbursement, and again 
they are sometimes represented as an effort to help the poor to 
help themselves—to teach them to rise to higher planes of life and 
thought by their own efforts. This last conception, according to 
Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull House Settlement in Chicago, is 
the correct one. True, the aim of the settlements is scientific, 
artistic, literary; but only for the sake of people who can be 
helped thereby; not for the sake of literature, art, or science. 
Miss Addams, writing in The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), says: 


“The ideal and developed Settlement would attempt to test the 
value of human knowledge by action and realization, quite as 
the complete and ideal university would concern itself with the 
discovery of knowledge in all branches. The Settlement stands 
for application as opposed to research; for emotion as opposed to 
abstraction, for universal interest as opposed to specialization. 
This certainly claims too much, absurdly too much, for a settle- 
ment, in the light of its achievements, but perhaps not in the 
light of its possibilities. 

“This, then, will be my definition of the Settlement: that it is 
an attempt to express the meaning of life in terms of life itself, 
in forms of activity.” 


The Social Settlement is not content with giving the poor more 
money, more light, better air, and less bacteria, but aims to raise 
and broaden the mental and spiritual elements of their natures: 

“The application which I have in mind is one which can not be 


measured by its money-making value. I have in mind an appli- 
cation to a given neighborhood of the solace of literature, of the 
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uplift of the imagination, and of the historic consciousness which 
gives its possessor a sense of connection with the men of the past 
who have thought and acted, an application of the stern mandates 
of science, not only to the conditions of sewers and the care of 
alleys, but to the methods of life and thought; the application of 
the metaphysic not only to the speculations of the philosopher, 
but to the events of the passing moment; the application of the 
moral code to the material life, the transforming of the economic 
relation into an ethical relation until the sense that religion itself 
embraces all relations, iucluding the ungodly industrial relation, 
has become common property.” 


In some cities attempts to better the condition of the poor are 
made by free lectures; but the Settlement workers find that the 
application of knowledge without the statement of it is better 
To show how far the Settle- 
ment idea is from that of many worthy educators, Miss Addams 


than statement without application. 


gives this illustration : 


“Permit me to illustrate from a group of Italian women who 
bring their underdeveloped children several times a week to Hull 
House for sanitary treatment, under the direction of a physician. 
It has been possible to teach some of these women to feed their 
children oatmeal instead of tea-soaked bread, but it has been done, 
not by statement at all but by a series of gay little Sunday morn- 
ing breakfasts given toa group of them in the Hull House nursery. 
A nutritious diet was thus substituted for an inferior one by a 
social method. At the same time it was found that certain of the 
women hung bags of salt about their children’s necks, to keep off 
the evil eye, which was supposed to give the children crooked legs 
at first, and in the end tocause them to waste away. The salt 
bags gradually disappeared under the influence of baths and cod- 
liver oil. In short, rachitis was skilfully arrested, and without 
mention that disease was caused not by evil eye but by lack of 
cleanliness and nutrition, and without passing through the inter- 
mediate belief that disease was sent by Providence, the women 
form a little center for the intelligent care of children, which is 
making itself felt in the Italian colony. Knowledge was applied 
in both cases, but scarcely as the statistician would have applied 
3 


It will be seen that the aim of the scientist engaged in learning 
for learning’s sake is quite different. 


Miss Addams continues: 














‘WHO'S BEEN A-MONKEYING WITH MY BELL?” —TZhe World, New York. 
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“The residents [of the Social Settlement] are actuated, not by 
a vague desire to do good which may distinguish the philanthro- 
pist, nor by that thirst for data and analysis of the situation which 
so often distinguishes the ‘sociologist,’ but by the more intimate 
and human desire that the workingman, quite aside from the 
question of the unemployed or the minimum wage, shall have 
secured to him powers of life and enjoyment, after he has pains- 
takingly earned his subsistence; that he shall have an oppor- 
tunity to develop those higher moral and intellectual qualities 
upon which depend the free aspects and values of living.” 


The Settlement is led by this aim to teach the poor a higher 
theory of politics than that taught by the ward politician; and 
the Settlement workers are themselves led to a realization of the 
fact that politics is politics in all gradations of society, and that 
the business man who “swears off” his taxes or helps buy the 
legislature is not very far different from the man whose political 
iniquities are less reputable. Miss Addams closes by saying of 
the Social Settlement that : 


“Its social relations are successful as it touches to life the 
dreary and isolated, and brings them into a fuller participation of 
the common inheritance. Its teaching is successful as it makes 
easy and available that which was difficult and remote. Its most 
valuable function as yet lies along the line of interpretation and 
synthesis.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE favorite fish of the anti-expansionist coterie is carp.—7he News, Jn- 
adianafpolis. 

WHAT the Peace Congress should have done was to appoint judges and 
debate for points.—7he News, Detroit. 


* 
TO raise money Spain has soid several of her war-ships and a lot uf others 
are in soak.— Zhe Zimes, Philadelphia. 
SECRETARY ALGER has one strong claim toa seat in the Senate—he can 
not make a speech.— 7he News, /ndianafpolis. 


“Do you think,” said he, “that one can live in New York and remain ab- 
solutely ignorant of the ways of this wicked world?” “No,” was the an- 
swer, “not unless he happens to be chief of police.”— 7he Star, Washington. 


A COLUMBIA College professor claims to have communicated with the 
dead. He neglects, however to specify whether the person at the other end 
of th2 line was John J. Ingalls or Arthur Sewall.—7he Times-Herald, Chi- 
cago. 














UNCLE SAM: “Sol see.”—TZhe Journal, Minneapolis, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF IN PARIS. 


OME new facts about Marie Bashkirtseff’s life as an art stu- 
dent are given by Mr. J. J. Conway in the last number of 
Quartier Latin, based on the writer’s personal acquaintance 
with several of her instructors and friends in the Julian schools 
of Paris. According to Mr. Conway, this remarkable young girl, 
who died at twenty-three, is still much talked of in Paris, and the 





MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


studios she frequented are sought by many American and other 
literary pilgrims. He thus writes of her extraordinary mental 
powers : 


“She was a female Admirable Crichton. It is said that Rus- 
sian children have no childhood. Marie Bashkirtseff was cer- 
tainly very precocious. She knew Greek and Latin, she spoke 
five living languages, she sang with all the art of a finished singer, 
she played six different instruments well. We read with aston- 
ishment of the marvelous memory of Lord Macaulay, who used 
to test and train that mental faculty by repeating Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ Marie Bashkirtseff performed feats of memory almost 
as wonderful. Often after having returned from a long visit to 
the Chamber of Deputies she amused her companions of the studio 
by repeating one of the séances. Taking the part of each speaker, 
she would reproduce not only his speech, but also his gestures and 
attitudes and mannerisms, the inflections of his voice and the 
various tricks of his oratory, to the uproarious delight of her 
fellow students.” 


Mr. Conway gives a number of anecdotes of Marie which he 
learned from M. Fleury, who is still an instructor in the Julian 
schools. The latter thus speaks of her reported love episode with 
her fellow pupil Bastien Lepage: 


“There was something in her life which made her erave for 
change. Shortly before her death she went from painting to 
sculpture. The impression was that Marie Bashkirtseff had had 
a love affair, and that it left a strange impress upon her proud 
spirit. Yet it does not seem to have been a disappointment in 
love which sent her to study art asa distraction. Were distrac- 
tion the impelling cause, she could never have succeeded so well. 
She loved art for art’s sake. She had an exquisite voice, which 
somehow became impaired, and then she gave a more undivided 
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attention to her art. The girls at the studio used to gossip about 
an unhappy love affair, and because of it, they played the réle of 
the magnanimous, and pretended to overlook what they called 
rudeness, but what was in reality the eccentricities of genius. 
One of the reasons why her fellow students reveled in a little 
feminine ti‘tle-tattle about her was because she did not think 
women sufficiently intellectual, and preferred the company of 
men. Another reason was because the nude model used to have 
to take up attitudes at her orders, given in frank and fearless 
fashion, perfectly intelligible to a mind thoroughly imbued with 
the artistic spirit, but slightly shocking, perhaps, even to the 
average girl student. The name of Bastien Lepage is sometimes 
mentioned in connection with hers. There is no evidence that 
she was in love with him. The fact that he was extremely ugly 
would not have deterred her from loving him, for she liked ex- 
tremes, and her artistic eye could see in superlative ugliness the 
point where it meets beauty. A commonplace man she could 
never love; an unqualifiedly ugly man, yes! The truth seems to 
be that she admired the talent of Bastien Lepage, and for this 
reason she liked to work with him. At all events she knew him 
for ashorttime only ; and four weeks after her death poor Lepage 
followed her to the grave.” 


Indeed, in the opinion of her instructor, she was really inca- 
pable of feeling the influence of the blind god. M. Fleury relates 
some amusing anecdotes which he thinks show this. He says: 


“Her intellectual development may have crushed the ordinary 
tendency of the young woman to have some hero of her heart. 
She was sought in marriage, but the wooing seems to have made 
no impress upon her further than to gratify avanity. When a 
prince asked her for her hand she rejoiced, forgetful of the fact 
that Paris is the happy hunting-ground of all the European 
princes who are bankrupt in morals andin purse. Another evi- 
dence of her incapacity for romantic attachment is that when on a 
certain occasion two young and wealthy suitors presented them- 
selves, she wrote to her father for advice, disclaiming all personal 
preference, and saying that both were the same to her. The 
woman who has outlived the susceptibility of early feeling, or the 
man who has passed his time amid the gay heartlessness of a dis- 
sipated life, could not be more apathetic to amorous attachment 
than was this lively young girl.” 


Mr. Conway concludes with the following story illustrative of 
her distaste for the thought of marriage and her high opinion of 
her own personal gifts, shown also so frankly in her letters: 


“A hitherto unpublished anecdote told to me by one of her pro- 
fessors throws more light upon this aspect of the character of 
Marie Bashkirtseff. Her mothersuggested marriage to her. She 
consulted her teacher, and the latter coincided with Mme. Bash- 
kirtseff, whereupon the young woman said: ‘What, you also! 
Can any one find a husband tosuitme? He ought to be my equal 
in rank, in fortune, in talent, in knowledge, in ambition. More 
than that, he ought to be my superior. Where can you find such 
aman?’ The professor, evidently subdued by this sublime tor- 
rent of self-appreciation, quite meekly admitted that he did not 
know where such matrimonial timber existed. ‘Quite true, there 
is Gambetta,’ he continued, ‘but you would be an ill-assorted 
pair. You are a delicate and refined creature; you would be dis- 
gusted by contact with this gross man, who, doubtless, will one 
day be President of the republic.’” 


Two Authors Who Have Doubles.—A series of fairy 
tales entitled “The Lively City o’ Ligg,” by Mr. Gelett Burgess, 
a San Franciscan who has recently come to New York, is appear- 
ing in The Crzterzon in this country, and in 7he Queen in Eng- 
land. The similarity of his name to that of an English writer 
has caused not a little confusion in the literary journals, witness 
this letter from the English author to the American Bookman : 


“Sirs: Ido not demand your sympathy, but I ask for it in all 
humility. A gentleman who, I believe, hails from California, is 
possessed of a very ready wit. He loveschildren; sodoI. He 
writes nonsense; so do I. He is fain to have kinship with the 
fairies; I am already one of their best friends; free of their craft. 
“Sometimes, in various periodicals, I sign my name; so does 
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he. We have even clashed in the same issue of the same paper. 
His name—one must be courteous in these matters—is GELETT 
BURGESS. Mine is horribly similar—GILBERT BURGESS. 

“T recently wrote some signed art criticisms in a daily paper 
concerning the pictures that should never have been painted at 
the Academy and New Gallery. To him, in many quarters, was 
accorded the discredit. He, telling monstrous child tales in a 
paper devoted to the interests of women generally and fashion- 
plates in particular, has made a great success. But part of this 
has been accredited to me. 

“What am I to do? 

“Shall I goto California and become a humorist under his name, 
or shall I persuade him to stay in this country and become a critic 
under my name? 

“TI respect him; but I fear him, seeing that he gets the credit of 
all my worst work and I get the credit of all his best. And he is 
bound to have his revenge. 

“Perhaps you, sir, can arrange a meeting between us, so that 
we may be able to effect a compromise. For instance, a bond 
might be drawn up thus: I, in future, will sign Harold Brown ; 
he, in his turn, will inscribe himself John Smith. Iam, etc., 

“GILBERT BuRGEss.” 

Another case of mistaken identity in Anglo-American letters is 
that of Mr. Winston Churchill, whose novel, “ Affairs of State,” 
is running serially in Macmillan’s Magazine, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, author of “The Celebrity,” and of the recently pub- 
lished and highly successful “Richard Carvel.” The English 
Winston Churchill, who is a son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, will probably hereafter add “Spencer” to his first 
name. 





THE COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


NE of the New York daily papers has recently been collec- 
ting information as to the cost of obtaining an education 
at the leading colleges of the United States. It appears from the 
statistics collected that while great diversity prevails between 
various institutions as to the amount of money required, the abso- 
lutely necessary outlay is moderate even in the more expensive 
colleges, and many men in all of these institutions are able to pay 
for their education in whole or in part by their own work while 
there. We quote from an article in the Hartford Courant based 
on the statistics given in the New York 7rzbune: 


“The only Western institutions represented in 7he Trzbune's 
returns are the Leland Stanford Junior University (California) 
and the University of Michigan. The former reports a nominal 
yearly tuition fee, $20; average yearly expenditure of students, 
exclusive of clothing and railway fare, $225 to $300; no loan 
funds, no free rooms, no free scholarships; a faculty committee 
to assist students in getting work to do; ‘a large number make 
their own way.’ The University of Michigan reports small tui- 
tion fees, $30 to $45; a few free scholarships, ‘no requirements’ ; 
many students at work for themselves in the city; yearly expen- 
diture, $300 to $600.” 


Concerning colleges in the Middle States, 7he Courant says: 


“The University of Pennsylvania last year gave 315 students 
$43,242 in free scholarshipsand fellowships. No requirement ex- 
cept good standing. No money loaned, no free rooms. Many 
students support themselves in part, and a few wholly. Average 
expenditure per year, exclusive of clothes, railway fares, etc., 
$450. 

“Princeton University remits tuition and fees ($150 a year these 
come to) to ‘prospective ministers and other worthy men of prom- 
ise.’ The other worthy men are expected to pay up after they 
get out into the world and begin to earn money. Many under- 
graduates obtain work as tutors, newspaper correspondents, etc. 
Yearly expenditure, exclusive of clothes, fares, and vacation out- 
lays, $329 to $663. ...... 

“Colgate University has a number of free scholarships, $60 to 
$90 a year. Requirements, good character and good standing in 
studies, Free rooms for prospective ministers. Students can 


earn one third of their yearly expenses, which need not exceed 
$250. 
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“Columbia University has 71 tuition scholarships in the aca- 
demic department, 35 in school of applied science. Has also a 
loan fund; repayment of loans expected. Beneficiaries required 
to maintain good standing and good conduct. An employment 
committee assists needy students to get work. Average yearly 
expenditure per student, $550. 

“Cornell University gives free tuition and free rooms to seniors 
and juniors of good standing in their studies and good habits. 
Has 36 two-year scholarships ($200) for freshmen, won by success 
in competitive examination. Has also 512 state tuition scholar- 
ships. Many students support themselves in part by waiting at 
table, shorthand, newspaper work, etc. A few pay their way en- 
tirely. Average yearly expenditure per student, $500. 

“Hamilton College has no loan fund; 50 tuition scholarships ; 
holders of these must be‘ faithful and orderly ’; hardly any chance 
for earning money while in college; some boys get through on 
$200 a year; it costs the majority from $273 to $380—clothes extra. 

“Rochester University has free tuition scholarships, and makes 
loans (without interest) to needy students of good standing; 
abundant opportunities for earning money by collecting bills, 
waiting at table, taking care of furnaces, etc. ; total yearly expen- 
diture, $300 to $400, covering everything. 

“Syracuse University has many tuition scholarships; makes 
loans ; ‘nospecial exactions’; one professor helps needy students 
to get work; yearly expenditure (clothes not included), $250 to 
$400. 

“Union College reports many tuition scholarships and ten ($50 
to $100) prize scholarships; beneficiaries required to maintain 
high rank in their classes; students who have employment just 
about earn their board; besides clothes and railway fares, their 
college year costs them $280 to $400.” 


As to the New England colleges, Amherst, Dartmouth, Brown, 
Trinity, Wesleyan, Bowdoin, Harvard, and Yale are represented 
in the returns: 


“‘Amherst makes a free gift to prospective ministers of their 
tuition; has 100 tuition scholarships for other students of good 
character, habits, and standing; has some free rooms; makes 
loans at low rates; students have chances to earn money at tutor- 
ing, table-waiting, shorthand, care of buildings, etc., newspaper 
correspondence, agencies for laundries, sale of books, etc. ; $500 
a year will defray all necessary expenses. 

“Bowdoin has 80 scholarships, $50 to $75 a year; ‘no limit 
placed on habits or social privileges of recipie its’; students get- 
ting employment in the library or laboratories can earn about one 
fourth of their expenses; these will be for the college year $300 
to $400. 

“Brown University has roo tuition scholarships and a loan 
fund; often remits room rent in return for services about the col- 
lege buildings; studiousness and economy required in the case of 
assisted students; some students earning money in various ways; 
average yearly expenditure, $500. 

“Dartmouth has nearly 300 scholarships; those above $50 con- 
ditioned on class rank; some rooms at nominal rents; require- 
ments, economy and total abstinence; work of one sort and 
another to be had by needy students; afew get through on less 
than $250 a year, several extravagant fellows spend more than 
$550, average expenditure about $400. 

“Harvard: 206 scholarships, $60 to $400 apiece; large benefi- 
ciary and loan funds, distributed or loaned in sums of $40 to $250 
to needy and promising undergraduates, freshmen (usually) 
barred ; a faculty employment committee ; some students earning 
money as stenographers, typewriters, reporters, private tutors, 
clerks, canvassers, and singers; yearly expenditure (exclusive of 
clothes, washing, books and stationery, laboratory charges, mem- 
bership in societies, subscriptions and service), $358 to $1,035. ‘I 
think it probable,’ says the Harvard corresponding secretary, 
‘that the average student who belongs to societies and enters into 
college life generally spends about $1,000 a year. Our Trinity 
College has some tuition scholarships and some larger scholar- 
ships, but no loan fund. Good class standing and good conduct 
are required of scholarship-holders. Students who need to do 
so can earn one fourth of their expenses, which are $600 to $750 
a year.’ 

“Wesleyan University remits tuition wholly or in part to two 
thirds of its undergraduates. Loan funds are available. * Bene- 
ficiaries must be frugal in habits, total abstainers, and maintain 
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good standing and conduct.’ Many students entirely self- 
supporting ; 35 per cent. of the whole undergraduate body earning 
money. Yearly expenditure, $325. 

“Yale is pretty well off now for fellowships and prizes; remits 
all but $40 of term bills, in case of worthy students needing help; 
requires such students to be regular in attendance and studious ; 
many such students earning money for themselves; average 
yearly expenditure about $600. Yale’s dean writes: ‘I think 
well of our system, and only wish we had larger funds for this 
purpose. Asa rule the men who receive financial aid at Yale are 
among the best scholars in college, and among the most successful 
and useful of our graduates. There are hundreds of prominent 
Yale graduates scattered over the country who could not have 
gone through college without this assistance.’ ” 


One of the questions asked of the college authorities was, ‘Do 
self-supporting students lose caste with the other students, or are 
such efforts approved by their well-to-do fellows?” All the re- 
plies received to the first part of this query were an unqualified 
No. We quote from 7he Courant as follows: 


“The Harvard corresponding secretary writes: ‘Many of the 
men here who have attained high social honors, many of the most 
popular men, have in great part worked their way through the 
college.’ The register of the University of Pennsylvania writes : 
‘The student body here is a very democratic one, and I am sure 
that there is no less respect shown to students who are helping 
themselves through college than to those who are not.’ A Cor- 
nell don writes: ‘A number of our faculty were self-supporting 
students. Our librarians shoveled sand in student days. A pro- 
fessor of history worked as a printer in the days when we had a 
university press, and not only supported himself in Cornell, but 
for a time his sister also. A distinguished alumnus, who has 
been president of two great universities, waited on table as a 
student. Such are the traditions of Cornell.’ The dean of Yale 
writes: ‘Students who support themselves by work do not lose 
any social standing. If they are worthy they are elected to socie- 
ties and receive college honors on an equality with others. In 
one class not long since, out of the fifteen men admitted to the 
oldest senior society, seven were persons who earned their way 
wholly or in part.’” 


PUSHKIN, THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN 
REALISTIC LITERATURE. 


| he the past year the Russian press has been filled with man- 

ifold details concerning the forthcoming celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Russia’s greatest poet, Alexander Ser- 
giewich Pushkin, which was to take place in May last. Hardly 
a magazine has appeared which does not contain some detail of 
his life, long-forgotten criticism of his works, or anecdotes of him 
or of his ancestors. Hundreds of volumes and brochures have 
been written about him, minute researches have been made. 
Hundreds of men were for months occupied with the vast prepa- 
rations for the festivity in the Soyatogorsk monastery where he is 
buried. Great hotels were constructed for the occasion, and a 
large theater was built where his plays will be performed by the 
best Russian actors. Thus dotimes change and thus is greatness 
honored after the writer’s bones have for long years moldered 
under the sod, 

In his excellent essay on Pushkin, the famous Russian critic 
Bielinski said that he considered Pushkin one of the greatest art- 
ists, and that in this is contained the whole meaning, or, as he 
expresses it, the whole pathos of Pushkin’s literary activity. It 
is easy to see that such an estimate belittles the real literary worth 
of the poet, as in such case the value of Pushkin as a writer would 
be wholly lost for those who are void of artistic sense. Other 
later Russian critics also spoke of Pushkin either in too vague a 
way, like Gregorovich, or in too shallow a way like Strachoff. 
Speaking on this subject the Medzelza says: 


“The reader is thus thrown upon his own resources; he loves 
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Pushkin instinctively without taking account why he does so, 
simply because Pushkin’s works call out his utmost sympathy ; 
and he feels in accord with the writer. This is the reason why 
Pushkin is so extensively read in our day, while the works of 
authors who wrote long after him are deemed insipid and stale. 

“ Bielinski was mistaken in his belief in a narrrow national art. 
In reality there is no such art, and Europe knows only of one 
common art and literature which first saw the iight of day in Old 
Greece and develops continually, thanks to the new nationalities 
coming into and taking part in the historical life of Europe and 
contributing to it their inner content. But historical events help 
to clear and light up the everlasting questions of art from differ- 
ent points. Bielinski thought that the only merit of Pushkin was 
his creation of a Russian literature. In reality Pushkin brought 
in the first instalment of the Russian national spirit into European 
literature. Beginning with Pushkin, the Russian genius partici- 
pates in the common life of the cultured nations and contributes 
to it his elements. Goodness of heart, fraternal feeling toward 
foreigners, tolerance for the opinions of others constitute some 
of the purely Slav features which Pushkin contributed to Euro- 
pean literature. The love of bragging of the victories of Russian 
arms was entirely foreign tohim. He dreamed of eternal peace 
between all nations, and of the time when they will all be but one 
family.” 


Like all other great poets, Pushkin selected as subjects for his 
inspiration the most everyday occurrences and the commonest 
feelings. He sang of love, of friendship, of the passions and 
the struggle with them, as well as of religion and of freedom of 
thought, and like other poets he also cared for details only so 
far as they were needed for lighting up the whole. We quote 
again from the Nedzelia: 


“But there is a great difference between Pushkin and other 
great poets like Shakespeare, Byron, or Goethe. In ail these 
poets an interior struggle is easily discernible; the spirit is always 
at war with the flesh, and one or the other is perpetually the 
victor. On the contrary, in the poetry of Pushkin a perfect har- 
mony is reigning; his soul is at peace with his body, and one 
helps the other. 

“By his style Pushkin belonged both to the classic and the 
romantic schools; but by his way of grasping things he belonged 
neither to the one nor the other, since he always painted the com- 
mon happenings of everyday life just as they are, only shading 
them in a poetical light. These are the attributes of a realist— 
not of a naturalist, of course, for the latter tries to bring forth all 
that is gross in human nature, while Pushkin always tried to 
bring out the noble qualities of human nature and all that distin- 
guishes man from the animal. 

“Pushkin left us a very small inheritance. It will hardly be 
more than a few volumes; but every word in them, every line is 
precious tous. It is with just sucha mental outfit that one comes 
safely into the realm of immortality. In Pushkin we find crys- 
talized the whole substance of Russian literature.”— 7rans/ations 
made for Tue LirerAry Dicgst. 


Some Famous Books Under New Names.—One 
would hardly think of turning to a bookseller’s catalog for humor- 
ous entertainment, yet an unconscious humor certainly pervades 
the following list of titles quoted by 7h4e Bookman (July) from 
a recent London trade publication : 


TITLES GIVEN. WHAT THEY SHOULD HAVE BEEN, 


Shakespeare’s Judith. Ed. by Black. Judith Shakespeare. By W. Black. 

The Curtain will not Rise To-night. Thorpe’s Curfew must not ring To- 
By Thorpe. night. 

His Equals and other Poems. Ezekiel and Other Poems. 

Paradise of Burglars. Burglars in Paradise. 

Four Wings and an Arm. Four Winds Farm. 

The Newcomers. Thackeray’s Newcomes. 

Harry Snoodle's Masterpiece. Aristotle’s Masterpiece. 

Genaire. Jane Eyre. 

Darwin’s Indecent Man. Darwin's Descent of Man. 

Galloping Midwives. Galabin’s Treatise on Midwifery. 

Moses Hart’s Twelve Masses. Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 

Homer’s The Ills He Had. Homer’s Iliad. 

How I Roasted Moses. How IT Reached the Masses. 
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THE NEWLY FOUND STORY BY DUMAS. 
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OME further particulars of the unpublished manuscript by 
Dumas the Elder (see Tue Literary Dicxst, June 24) are 
given in a recent number of the London Oxz¢/ook. Mr. Home 
Gordon, in whose hands the custody and translation of the manu- 
script have been left, writes as follows of the scene and chief 
characters of the first of the two stories which were discovered : 


“Dumas has indeed gone far afield for the scene of his romance. 
The action passes in or near the town of Derbend, an important 
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The account of the play, the religious rites in the mosque, and 
numerous details of private life are detailed with graphic lucidity. 
Even more impressive is the description of mountain scenery. 
Dumas appears to have grasped the idea of presenting a moun- 
tain range under various aspects of light and weather. So care- 
ful is he to give reality to his sketch that, after translating the 
account, I feel as tho I had seen the mountains and have a gen- 
eral notion of something not unlike the Mediterranean Alps. 
“Manner is much with Dumas. In the present tale he labors 
to catch the Oriental method of deliberation. His narrative pro- 
ceeds without haste and with digressions full of value to the stu- 
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sets out on a peril- 
ous journey ac- 
companied by a 
self-invited comrade, who provides most of the humor of the tale. 
This portly Hadji is a whimsical creation, own brother to Parolles, 
and a nephew on the literary side to Sir John Falstaff. He tells 
as many stories as Sancho Panza, but they are all to his own 
glory. A bigger poltroon was never sketched by a great writer, 
and even more comical than his encounter with the wife of the 
brigand chief is his subsequent narrative of his own prowess to 
his scornful but tormenting friend. The adventures are not only 
exciting, but often fantastic, and odd changes stimulate the at- 
tention of the reader. The brigand chief figures largely through- 
out the book. At the outset he is an object of terror, his very 
name frightening the children and terrifying the inhabitants of 
Derbend. Later he is disclosed as a mournful dignified outlaw, 
aman whom Dumas obviously intends to inspire pity, and who is 
Byronic in his outbursts of wrath, of sorrow, or of sardonic 
humor. A curious conclusion to his career is abruptly reached 
after he had appeared to fade out of the life of the hero. 

“That hero is in love, and, needless to say, Dumas does not 
permit the course of his affections to flow smoothly. A broken 
pledge causes a fit of despair,.in which Dumas subtly shows his 
sense of the difference between an Asiatic and a European. 
The latter would have been resolutely working to win his bride; 
the former gives way to passionate and childish despair. Yet so 
completely is the Oriental atmosphere suggested that the outburst 
seems perfectly logical, and the hero in no way loses what inter- 
est he has been able to inspire the reader with. The various 
actors in the carlier chapters are brought into the closing scenes, 
and the influence of the brigand chieftain proves paramount in 
determining the destiny of the lovers.” 


With regard to the general features of the story, Mr. Home 
Gordon says: 


“But the story is far from being the sole attraction of this 
romance. Dumas has saturated himself in the customs of Darghe- 
stan. Not only is the manuscript bristling with Turkish, Rus- 
sian, and Persian words—the majority of which have still to be 
deciphered—but the book is full of Eastern customs and habits. 


PART OF FIRST PAGE OF NEWLY FOUND DUMAS MANUSCRIPT. 


But I may here be 


permitted to 
prophesy tha’ it 
will become the more generally popular of the two. Both can af- 


ford to court criticism on their own merits as well as because they 
are the posthumous literary legacy of the fine old French writer.” 





IS KIPLING ON THE DOWNWARD TRACK? 


R. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN is not one of those who fall 
down and worship before the Kipling shrine. In the in- 
tervals of fighting the New York traction corporations and tak- 
ing Governor Roosevelt to task for the things he has done and 
has left undone, Mr. Chapman has found time to pen a trenchant 
editorial article on Kipling in a late number of The Political 
Nursery. Kipling’s recent illness has set the world to wonder- 
ing what his work really stands for, and Mr. Chapman tries to 
answer this by an examination and comparison of Kipling’s early 
He readily admits that Kipling isa 
figure before which to pause in wonderment : 


and later literary product. 


“He is probably the most famous writer alive. He undoubt- 
edly can reach a larger public with a bad thing that any man 
alive or dead ever has done. He has the greatest immediate 
political influence that has ever been seen in literature. He is 
like the Spanish war, a very sudden upheaval of passion, some 
of which we know to be good, which awakened masses of the 
English-speaking peoples and caused millions of men to think the 
same thought foraday. There is something overpowering and 
splendid about this, no matter what the thought may be. 

“The natural history of Kipling’s genius is much easier to fol- 
low since he left India than before. All we know about India we 
learn from his early tales. They must be true to life. The 
natives speak for themselves and the Anglo-Indians speak for 

‘themselves. The heroism and the slight social degradation of 
England in India, the power and the coarseness are given by 
magic. This is India. Kipling did not create this. It created 

him. A careful rereading of these wonderful things reveals some 
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claptrap in the midst of the vigorous hurly-burly in which they 
are flung off. Nevertheless many of them are beyond criticism. 
They are revelation.” 


Kipling, the laureate of Anglo-Saxondom, appears to Mr. 
Chapman in this wise: 


“Kipling knew more about the ways and means by which the 
Anglo-Saxons had been spreading than any other man; and when 
he began singing.and story-telling, while Rhodes was prospect- 
ing, and Gordon and Kitchener were fighting, he was really an 
authority. All that was best in conquest and expansion he saw 
and said. Then he went to England, and there, by act of genius, 
he acquired the truly British religious note. He not only got it, 
but he got it right. He not only struck it, but he struck it true. 
The ‘ Recessional’ is the finest piece of deeply felt British senti- 
mentalism that ever has been struck off. The timeliness of this 
poem illustrates the wonderful receptivity and sympathy of Kip- 
ling. The Venezuela trouble, the African trouble, the French 
trouble had thrown England on her haunches and made her real- 
ize what was at stake. Not since the time of Chatham had she 
felt so much alone. Then she was triumphant, but now she is 
reflective. ‘The man who could express this was to her a poet— 
a great genius—a great spirit. The ‘Recessional’ is in reality a 
bit of good reflective verse tinged with that deeply human and 
very familiar superstition, that pride goes before a fall and the 
gods must be worshiped or some disagreeable thing will happen. 
It is much too self-regardent to be great or permanent. It is not 
strong. But England was not at her strongest. In fact, she had 
recently been very much afraid. Inasmuch as everything that 
England has of value is as important to us as it is to her, we did 
well to give her all sympathy, and her support of us in the Span- 
ish war made us more than grateful. Asa piece of politics the 
‘Recessional’ was a ten-strike. It is perfectly sincere and yet 
perfectly acquired. From this moment Kipling was an English- 
man. He became the Pindar of the Pan-Saxon forward move- 
ment, and it is not only his license but his duty to write verses 
whenever all the world looks one way over an international epi- 
sode. His philosophy of imperialism provides him with his atti- 
tude of mind, and his swinging. rhythms, filled with biblical 
words, give him an excellent popular vehicle.” 


Yet Kipling has much to answer for, Mr. Chapman thinks, in 
preaching a gospel of force to the white races : 


“The compass of imperialism is, however, limited, and per- 
force he sometimes strikes false notes. ‘Adam-zad the Bear’ is 
a bad-hearted, foolish poem, which brings out the seamy side of 
British imperialism, that is, its hostility to Russians, its disbelief 
in human nature. ‘Take Up the White Man’s Burden’ is a 
sloppy and senseless lyric. It is a wonder the American house- 
holder does not laugh atit. The truth is, we have been so pleased 
at the idea of taking part in the world’s history that we do not 
know the difference between Cecil Rhodes and Livingstone. 
‘Of course,’ we shout, ‘our duty, right or wrong'’ When the 
Princess Eulalie of Spain was in Chicago in 1892, we stood her 
on a platform, and walked round about her, like countrymen at 
the Eden Musée. So with this Philippine affair. It is the nov- 
elty which excites us. ‘We killed four thousand of them yester- 
day. White man’s burden; glorious; moreto-morrow! Kipling 
was born in India and understands these things.’” 


Kipling is not only not a true political prophet, in Mr. Chap- 
man’s view, but his fame is doomed toeclipse, even toextinction : 


“Since Kipling left India he has done nothing first-rate. It is 
all journalism and cleverness. Even the ‘Jungle Book,’ which 
is about India, is not as good as ‘Plain Tales’ and ‘Soldiers 
Three.’ ‘The Day’s Work’ isa serzes jeux d' esprit, with some 
touches of the old power in the Indian stories. Permanent inter- 
est can not attach to anything which does not consist, from rind 
to seeds, of instructive truth. A thing must be interesting from 
every point of view, as history, as poetry, as philosophy; good 
for a sick man, just the thing for Sunday morning. It must be 
true if read backward, true literally and true as a parable, true 
in fragments and true asa whole. It must be valuable as a cam- 
paign document, and it must make you laugh or cry at any time, 
day or night. Lasting literature has got to be so very good as 
to fulfil all these conditions. Kipling’s work does not do so since 
the time he began making money out of it. There is, moreover, 
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a harsh substratum in the man that genius can not atone for. It 
ruins his poetry. This is India, and in India it belonged. Itisa 
part of the place. The man is a wonderful apparition of power, 
which every circumstance has combined to intensify, but in him- 
self he is neither England nor America. He is the greatest prod- 
uct of journalism. He is flung out by conditions and reflects 
conditions, but they are not of the sort that remain comprehensi- 
ble. They become a bore. 

“He will vanish. If he had died he would have fallen likea 
bright exhalation in the evening and noman haveseen him more. 
The obituaries would have sold another edition or two of his 
books, and five years would have ended his fame. But he lives, 
and what will he do next? He can not become a poet. He is 
not in the class. Kipling can not expand expansion into any 
cosmic force or solar myth. He meets Russia and barks. A 
poet must think he is the voice of humanity. He sings and sings, 
and it turns out afterward that he was the true spirit of Pike 
County. A man who schedules himself as the poet of Anglo- 
Saxondom is a littérateur. Heisaclass poet. Wecan not accept 
this race prejudice. There is nothing in it. Every one knows 
that the Emperor of Germany is a human being. He and his 
must be counted in. They are in already and affect our personal 
comfort, and are part of our destiny and of our problem. 

“As for novel-writing, Kipling never got the stride of it. He 
has acquired the terrible habit of receiving large sums for his 
wares, and he is about to be torn to ribbons before our eyes by the 
vultures he feeds. At each trial more effort, less inspiration— 
disappointment. His talent is as doomed as that of Bret Harte. 
The thumbs are turned down on him already.” 


Mr. Chapman finds in Kipling neither the fidelity of Sir Walter 
Scott, who was content to serve his age “without becoming its 
lackey,” “the cosmogony” of Tolstoy and Balzac, nor the equi- 
poise and rationality of Thackeray and Fenimore Cooper. He 
has rather an insatiable itch to be an Admirable Crichton in the 
eyes of the world, and stands for nothing in particular except 
force, and the noise and fury that proceed from it. Mr. Chap- 
man concludes thus: 

“Kipling is lopsided. He is all turmoil and passion, but he is 
not all humanity. He is like a hull that is flattened on one side 
and can only go round in circles. Why could not Kipling have 
been—somebody else! This is what we always and most un- 
gratefully ask of any newcomer, forgetting that what he is he 
must be; forgetting that he is only significant because he is the 
product of inherent powers, manifesting themselves inexorably, 
unfolding themselves continually, evolving like a plant. 

“The accomplishment of this man is dazzling. He has covered 
the globe and run down the gamut of readers from the highest 
intelligence to the lowest before his first note has stopped sound- 
ing. But his work has no future. There is no beyond to his 
mind. ‘There remains nothing but repetition. Meanwhile, what- 
ever happens, he will have been a sort of rainbow, a strand of 
galvanic influence crossing the sky above the English-speaking 
peoples and to some extent qualifying their history.” 


NOTES. 


THE new edition of “ The Life of Charlotte Bronté” shortly to be published 
will contain the much-discussed suppressed portions which Mrs. Gaskell 
was induced to omit on account of the threats of the relatives and friends 
of the Bronté family. 


M. LARROUMET, from whose article upon Sarcey we recently quoted, 
and who has succeeded the latter as the dramatic critic of Le Zemps, he- 
longs less to the “scientific school” of criticism than his predecessor, a:id 
follows Lemaitre rather than Brunetiére. He is said to be quite ready to 
state that a play is “delightful” without adding “but unfortunately its 
construction is inartistic.” 


THE sale of “David Haram ” has now reached 175,000 copies, altho it was 
first published only last September. The average daily sale during April 
Was 1,300, tho the sale often reached 2,000 a day, and on one day reached 5,500 
copies. Some idea of the enormous amount of material involved, says the 
New York 7imes, may be gathered from the fact that if the number of 
copies of the book which has been sold upto the present time were laid 
end to end, they would reach from New York to Rye inthe same State, a 
distance of twenty-two miles. The manuscript, after having been rejected 
by four publishers, was read by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock of the Appletons in 
December, 1897, and at once recognized as work of uncommon value, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS A GERMLESS WORLD DESIRABLE? 


HE condition of things in a world destitute of all microbes is 

pictured by Dr. Henry S. Gabbett in an article on “ Benefi- 

cent Germs,” contributed to The Nineteenth Century, June. Dr. 

Gabbett reminds us that Mr. H. G. Wells in his “War of the 

Worlds ” has described the planet Mars as a germ-free world. 
What kind of a world would such a one be? Says the author: 


“Suppose that air, water, soil, animals, and plants have all 
been thoroughly s¢erz/zzed in the bacteriological sense; suppose 
that by the universal application of an ideally perfect germicide 
every microbe has been killed, while higher living things remain 
unharmed; and suppose that no new agents have been created to 
perform the functions of the extinct families. What isthe result? 

“First, we observe with gratitude that we have done with a 
large number of diseases, acute and chronic, affecting beasts and 
men. Rinderpest and glanders have disappeared; anthrax no 
longer slays its thousands among sheep and cattle; tuberculosis 
in all its forms is unknown. The plague has vanished, never to 
reappear in East or West. Leprosy, the mysterious scourge of 
many ages anc many lands, at last dies out. In all probability 
we may expunge scarlatina, measles, and all the common infec- 
tious fevers from our text-books; certainly no one need fear 
cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, or erysipelas. . . . In this changed 
world wounds and injuries are robbed of half their terrors, and 
surgeons take no precautions against septic trouble. Food- 
poisoning by ptomaines is never heard of. Sanitation becomes 
easy; evil odors are almost banished from our streets. Various 
minor sources of annoyance have been abolished; milk does not 
turn sour, nor butter rancid; eggs keep always fresh; in the hot- 
test summer our meat never becomes ‘high.’ It would almost 
seem that everybody should be satisfied, except the bacteriologist, 
whose occupation is done. 

“But very soon we begin to miss some things in our germless 
world. There is.no beer, wine, or brandy, all the yeast plants 
having perished by the germicide. Nodoubt chemists will sooner 
or later devise a substitute, but natural fermentation is at end. 
For the same reason artificial methods of aeration must be uni- 
versally employed in making bread; the leaven that has been 
used for so many ages has lost its potency. Our cheeses will not 
‘ripen,’ owing to the absence of certain bacilli that used to effect 
the change; and there is a distinct falling-off in the flavor of our 
best butter. The manufacture of vinegar is stopped, because 
there is no longer a daczllus aceticus to work upon weak alcoholic 
solutions. Along with these changes in our diet we seem to notice 
some impairment of our digestive powers, which may be explained 
by the absence of those innumerable microorganisms which used 
to inhabit our alimentary canals and which assuredly had some 
influence upon the processes therein. Certainly the health of our 
herbivorous animals suffers on this account; they lose the power 
of digesting the cellulose which enters so largely into their food.” 


This, however, would not be the worst of it, for to the microbes 
of the soil we owe the nitrification and other chemical processes 
that fertilize it and that enable plants to obtain their nutriment 
from it. Says Dr. Gabbett: 


“If the soil were rendered ‘sterile’ in the bacteriological sense 
—that is, if all the lower fungi in it were destroyed—it would 
soon be sterile in another sense also; our crops would perish, and 
agriculture would come utterly to an end. Neither grass, nor 
herb yielding seed, nor fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
could survive the deprivation of their natural nourishment; and 
as animal life is ultimately dependent upon plant life, the fatal 
consequences would not be confined to the vegetable kingdom. 

“But, indeed, when we consider the matter from another point 
of view, it becomes still more evident that the activity of these 
lowly forms is a condition essential to the continuance of higher 
life on the earth. For nothing is more certain than the fact that 
the processes by which organic bodies, animal and vegetable, are 
converted after death into simpler combinations or into their ulti- 
mate elements—the processes known to us as putrefaction and de- 
cay—are absolutely dependent on microscopic organisms, espe- 
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cially bacteria. But if such processes did not take place, whence 
would be derived the materials for the construction of successive 
generations of animals and plants? The amount of carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, etc. , available for the composition of liv- 
ing bodies is not an unlimited quantity, but is constantly utilized 
over and over again; there are necessary economies in the work- 
ing of the laboratories of nature. Atpresent all living things die 
and return to the earth from which they are derived; and their 
substances are again used to construct the substances of new liv- 
ing things. A part is at once assimilated by ‘necrophagous‘ 
creatures, the scavengers of the soil; but the important economy 
consists in the slow decompositions set up by bacteria, resolving 
dead organic matter into elements available for fresh life. If 
these decompositions were to cease, if animals and plants were to 
remain incorruptible after death, how can we escape the conclu- 
sion that sooner or later the supply cf such available elements 
must be exhausted, and life itself must come to an end?” 


Dr. Gabbett’s question answers itself. In his article, altho the 
items of information it contains are familiar to most of us, he has 
marshaled them so skilfully as to present the average utility of 
the microbe in a most striking manner, and few of his readers 
would vote to have this world of ours sterilized, even to gain im- 
munity from leprosy and smallpox. 





TOBACCO IN ITS RELATION TO ALCOHOL. 


T is often stated that the use of tobacco leads generally to 
overindulgence in alcoholic drinks by creating a craving for 
them, but this has been strenuously denied. In Modern Meai- 
cine, July, Dr. J. H. Kellogg brings up numerous facts that seem 
to him to show a very close relationship between the two habits. 
He says: 

“A very conspicuous fact in reference to these drugs is their 
exceedingly common association in use. Quite a considerable 
number of persons may be found who make use of tobacco with- 
out habitually using alcoholic liquors; but the number of persons 
using alcohol who do not use tobacco in any form is exceedingly 
small. This fact may be attributed to two causes: 

“1. The use of tobacco is usually begun at an earlier age than 
the use of alcohol (this is true at least in the United States), the 
use of alcohol being later grafted onasaresult of the associations 
to which the use of tobacco naturally leads. 

‘“‘2. The use of tobacco creates a demand for the use of alcohol 
(a) by the production of adrug habit which naturally leads to the 
development of other habits of kindred sort, and (4) by the pro- 
duction of morbid conditions and discomforts from which alcohol 
affords temporary relief. 

“If, as has been argued, the tobacco habit is arival of the alco- 
hol habit and a substitute for it, so that smoking and other forms 
of tobacco using should be encouraged as a means of antagonizing 
the use of alcohol, we should expect to see, as a result of the early 
acquisition of the tobacco habit, two general classes as regards 
the use of alcohol and tobacco—one large class using tobacco 
only, and another smaller class making use of alcohol only. But 
instead of this we find practically these two classes: those who 
use tobacco only, and those who use both tobacco and alcohol. 
It is evident, then, that the use of tobacco is not a protection 
against the use of alcohol, but rather an introduction to it.” 


Dr. Kellogg lays special stress on the fact that the physiological 
effects of tobacco create a distinct craving for alcohol, which isa 


temporary antidote for those effects. He says: 


“Perhaps one of the most characteristic effects of tobacco is the 
excitation of the vasoconstrictors produced by it, as is evidenced 
by extreme pallor of the skin. Alcohol, on the other hand, pro- 
duces, in moderate doses, the very opposite effect. The smoker 
finds himself suffering from dryness of the throat, thirst, general 
depression of spirits, perhaps slight giddiness, and some cerebral 
anemia. It requires butasingle experiment toconvince him that 
beer, wine, or whisky, or alcohol in some form affords very 
prompt relief from these distressing symptoms; hence the very 
natural association of cigars with wine or beer. The user of these 
two drugs, by their alternation, is enabled to secure a repetition 
of pleasurable sensations long after tobacco alone has ceased to 
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elicit pleasurable responses to its stimulus by reason of the devel- 
opment of its recognized toxic effects. 

“These facts I have verified in the treatment of many hundreds 
of cases of alcohol and tobacco addiction.” 


Dr. Kellogg states his belief that the alcohol habit can not be 
radically cured while the patient continues to use tobacco, and 
that if we wish to check the growing tendency to alcoholism, 
which he regards “a disease of civilization,” we must turn our 
attention first to the tobacco habit. He asks in conclusion: 


“Has not the time fully arrived when those who recognize in 
alcohol a race enemy and one of the most potent causes of race 
deterioration, which at the present time is becoming so painfully 
evident, should also recognize in tobacco the strongest and most 
active ally of alcohol? And should not those whose efforts are 
directed toward the suppression of alcoholic intemperance seek 
likewise to oppose in every legitimate manner its brother evil, 
the tobacco habit, not only on account of its intimate relation to 
the alcohol habit, but also on account of the evils which are the 
direct outgrowth of tobacco intoxication itself?” 





PERPETUAL MOTION AND THE X RAYS. 


HE Roentgen ray, which now has a well-established reputa- 
tion asa revealer of hidden things and an exposer of frauds, 
has just punctured a “ perpetual-motion” bubble. As related in 
The Scientific American, July 1, one J, M. Aldrich, of Bradford, 
Pa., has for two years past been exploiting a perpetual-motion 
machine. A fellow townsman secured a model last March and 
sent it to the Patent Office, where it was found that the machin- 
ery is driven by clockwork hidden in the wooden base. The 
X-ray photograph shows the wheels and spring clearly enough. 
The Scientific American gives an interesting analysis of the 
probable steps by which this would-be inventor was led to become 
aswindler. It says: 


“We can conceive it is quite possible that the builder of this 
‘perpetual-motion machine’ did not set out with any deliberate 

















MOTOR AS IT LOOKED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Courtesy of the Scientific American. 


intention to deceive the public. Like many another, before and 
since, he was doubtless attracted by this will-o’-the-wisp of the 
inventor, and started with the honest intention and expectation 
of building a machine which would run without the assistance of 
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any external agency. The type of motor aimed at was one in 
which the force of gravity should supply the motive power, and 
it took the form of a rotating shaft, two transverse arms placed 
at right angles to each other, and jointed levers which should 
always present an excess of turning moment on one side of the 


“Now we have no doubt whatever that Mr. Aldrich believed 
that his extensible arms with the weights flung far out on one side 























X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CONCEALED CLOCKWORK. 
Courtesy of the Scientific American, 


of the shaft and drawn snugly in on the other side, would not 
only insure perpetual rotation, but in a machine of sufficient size 
would exert a not inconsiderable number of horse-power. Asa 
matter of fact, even in a frictionless machine there would be no 
turning moment whatever, and, as it was, Mr. Aldrich found that 
on starting his machine it was very quickly brought to rest by the 
energy consumed in overcoming the internal friction. 

“If he had been content, as many another unfortunate had been 
before him, to consign his machine to the scrap heap, it would 
have been better for him and for his victims; but being of an in- 
genious and resourceful mind, and doubtless ‘tempted of the 
devil,’ he conceived the idea of overcoming the troublesome fric- 
tion by means of concealed clockwork, and acting upon the 
thought he carefully carved and whittled out the wooden bed- 
plate of the machine and placed therein the springs and the train 
of gears shown in the illustrations.” 


IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 


T was held by Liebig and the earlier physiological chemists 
that alcohol is afood. In recent times, however, it has been 
generally agreed that it has no food value whatever, but is a 
pure stimulant. Now comes Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, with experimental proof that alcohol possesses at least 
some of the qualities of a food; that is, it yields energy, altho it 
does not form tissue. Thus, he asserts, it is as much of a food as 
sugar, starch, or fat. Professor Atwater’s results were presented 
by him in a paper read before the Middletown [Conn.] Scientific 
Association, on June 12, and are thus described by 7he Sczentific 
American: 
“ These experiments were conducted with the aid of his respira- 
tion calorimeter. . . . Sensational accounts of the experiments 


have appeared in newspapers from time to time, but Professor 
Atwater in his paper gave, for the first time, an authentic ac- 
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count of certain of his experiments which were conducted under 
the auspices of a committee of fifty for the investigation of the 
drink problem. The special objective of the experiments was to 
determine the nutritive value of alcohol. Pure alcohol was ad- 
ministered with water or coffee. Sometimes it was also given in 
the form of brandy or whisky, wine or beer. The alcohol was 
taken with the ordinary diet. The amount consumed was equiv- 
alent to 2% ounces of absolute alcohol or 5 or 6 ounces of average 
commercial liquor. It was found that the alcohol was oxidized 
as completely as bread, meat, or other form of food. In the oxi- 
dation all of the potential energy of alcohol was transformed into 
heat and muscular work, that is to say, the same use was made of 
alcohol as that of ordinary food materials. ‘The alcohol protected 
the material of the body from undue consumption as effectively 
as the corresponding amount of sugar and starch. Alcohol, like 
the fats, starch, and sugar, does not form tissue, but it yields 
energy. To express it popularly, it serves as fuel for the system. 
Professor Atwater was careful to explain that his experiments 
were simply to get at the real facts in the case. Of course the 
conclusions which he deduces are not to be considered as advo- 
cating the use of alcohol. At the same time, it is no more than 
fair to state that the results of scientific experiments and the latest 
researches tend to show that alcohol is not a poison, but isa food.” 





THE STRUGGLE FOR CARBON. 


NDER this heading M. Charles Richet gives in the Revue 

Sctentifigue, June 10, what may be called a chemical view 

of evolution. His statistical estimates are so long, altho cleverly 

conceived, that we can not give them here, altho they form 

the basis of his whole article. His conclusions are contained 

chiefly in the paragraphs that we translate below. Says M. 
Richet : 


“In order to move about, living beings need to accumulate in 
their tissues a certain amount of energy. We may conceive of 
the living creature in its simplest form, as an unstable chemical 
compound, capable at a given moment of liberating a certain 
quantity of energy under the influence cf exterior stimulation. 
The source of this energy is of chemical origin, and the chemical 
phenomenon that produces the energy is generally one of com- 
bustion or of hydration. 

“Each cellule is like a mass of explosive which, in detonating, 
sets free heat and force. an excitation of the nerves can be com- 
pared to a small explosion which, by the deflagration of carbon 
and hydrogen in the presence of oxygen, disengages force. 

“Thus animals and vegetables need the elements that alone 
can give them strength; that is to say, oxygen on the one hand, 
and carbon and hydrogen on the other, in a form that enables 
them first to be assimilated, then burned. 

“These elements are foods.” 


The struggle for existence, then, is, in its last analysis, a strug- 
gle for the possession of these three elements. Oxygen can be 
obtained easily, so abundant is it in our atmosphere. M. Richet 
estimates that only about 13,000,000 tons of oxygen are consumed 
daily by the whole sum of animal life on the globe—an unimpor- 
tant amount in comparison with that contained in the vast atmos- 
pheric reservoir, which is at least ten million times as much. 
Even the combustion of fuel does not lessen it appreciably. 
Hence there is no struggle for oxygen. But it is different with 
carbon, which is relatively much less abundant. The earth’s 
carbon is contained, first, in living beings, animal, and vegetable ; 
second, in the atmosphere; third, in the earth, as coal and in the 
The 
mineral carbon is not of direct use as food, and that of the air can 
be used thus only by the vegetable world. Animals can make 
use only of that which exists already in organized beings, The 
amount of animal carbon M. Richet estimates at 800 milliards of 
kilograms [800,000,000 tons]. The whole amount of available 


carbonates of various elements, forming rocks and minerals. 


carbon he puts at about 3,290,000,000 tons, or only one three- 
hundred-thousandth part of the available oxygen, by weight. 
There must thus be a struggle for carbon. 


Our bodies contain 
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carbon that has been won from other organic bodies and by them 
from others still. Says M. Richet: 


“ At bottom, it makes little difference, from the point of view of 
general biology, under what form living carbon appears. Mol- 
lusk, fish, bird, or man, it is always the same mass of combined 
carbon, destined to give rise to motion and heat, and then, after 
passing into the state of carbonic acid, to return into plants, to 
become a new mollusk, fish, bird, or man. The struggle for ex 
istence consists in a contest to see what shall be the form of this 
organic carbon. If man, as seems probable, is to triumph over 
other living creatures, he can give what form he desires to this 
alimentary carbon, by cultivation and breeding on the one hand, 
and by the destruction of noxious creatures on the other. What 
was left to the chances of natural selection and the struggle for 
existence, before man’s appearance on the earth, will become, 
by the fact of human intelligence, the result of men’s will. The 
cereals, rice, coffee, the vine, palms, will be the only plants. 
Horses, dogs, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, will be the only living 
animals, besides such fish as a more skilful marine pisciculture 
shall learn to propagate. ...... 

“If life tends to a maximum, this maximum will perhaps be 
realized by man. . . . But, powerful tho he may be, he can not 
create carbon, and the quantity of carbon at his disposal is lim- 
ited. It will not be oxygen that is lacking but assimilable carbon 
—carbon, source of force and energy. 

“The limit of terrestrial life seems, then, to be the quantity of 
carbon that the earth contains. . . . Supposing that all the car- 
bon of the air and the earth should enter into the composition of 
animal and vegetable bodies, the number of human beings could 
become a hundred thousand times as great as it now is. This is 
evidently a prodigiously distant limit—a limit almost absurd, and 
impossible to reach; but it is a definite limit, which can not be 
passed.” 


To answer the objections of those who may urge that other 
substances, such as nitrogen, are indispensable constituents of 
the animal body, and that perhaps there may be a struggle for 
these also, M. Richet shows that the necessary quantity of these 
is so very small, comparatively, that there would be a great 
superabundance after all the world’s carbon should be exhausted. 
The struggle is, therefore, one for carbon and for carbon alone. 
Says the author in conclusion : 


“Thus, life on the surface of the terrestrial globe appears to us 
under a very simple form. It is a small quantity of carbon, en- 
gaged in very complex and very varied unstable combinations, 
which are living beings with their innumerable forms and all the 
varieties of their aspects, colors, and habits. 

“This mass of carbon, forming part of these unstable com- 
pounds, is continually burning, uniting with oxygen in slow com- 
bustion, passing from one form to another and finally ending up 
in carbonic acid. Then the sun’s heat, through the intermediary 
of the chlorophyll of plants, decomposes this carbonic acid, and 
the carbon reappears, first as vegetable matter, then in the living 
animal, and so on perpetually, There is, then, in nature an in- 
cessant circulation of carbon that enables motion to take place in 
living creatures, and it is the sun's heat that maintains this cir- 
culation and restores the energy that has been transformed. 

“The struggle for life determines the forms under which, at 
this or that moment, the carbon shall appear. 

“‘Now we find that the struggle for life is a struggle for carbon. 
It seems, then, that there is, as it were, an incessant conflict be- 
tween these molecules of carbon to fotfm certain combinations 
rather than others, just as in a crucible where a series of succes- 
sive chemical reactions are taking place. 

“But, unlike what takes place in ordinary chemical action, it 
does not appear that this agitation of chemical molecules tends 
toward a stable state. The sun intervenes to modify it and add 
to it continually a new store of energy. We can not foresee, 
then, what will be the final form of combinations of carbon on the 
earth’ssurface. It is probable that stability will never be reached, 
and that the cooling-off of the sun will surprise living beings 
while still in a state of evolution. 

“This evolution . . . is a conflict of the carbon molecules one 
with another; it is the struggle of carbon for carbon.”— 7rans- 
lation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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PROPHETIC GEOGRAPHY. 


FRENCHMAN, M. Francis Laur, has recently made an at- 
tempt at geographical prognostication, which tho it is in- 
tended seriously as a contribution to ethnographical science, and 
is as seriously noticed in French scientific journals, will appear to 
Americans as the biggest kind of ajoke. We gather from an 
abstract in Cosmos, June 24, that M. Laur believes that the real 
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American is a thing of the past. A crisis favoring disunion will 
come sooner or later, and then the country will break up into 
regions whose character will be determined by the nationality of 
the emigrants therein. Thus, says M. Laur: 


“The concentration of Germans in the Northern States will 
form there a German empire. 

“The French in the South will join together and form a king- 
dom of Orleans. And who knows whether the Chinese of the 
Pacific coast may not ask for the protection of the Celestial Em- 
pire? 

“Then, too, we shall see Mexico retake the provinces torn from 
her in the time of her weakness. The poor Indians, too, will 
aspire, perhaps, after well-won independence.” 


In short, we shall be split up asshown in M. Laur’s map. The 
capital of the German kingdom, he tells us, will be Chicago; that 
of the French, New Orleans; while New York will be at the head 
of the United States, now including only New England and the 
Middle States. San Francisco is to remain asa sort of free city 
in her Chinese environment. “Thus,” comments Cosmos, “ will 
end a great and beautiful experiment in democracy.” All this is 
not from a humorous journal, but is put forth as a genuine deduc- 
tion from sociological premises.—7ranslation made for Ture 
Lirerary DIGEstT. 





Adoption of a Lamb by a Dog.—A correspondent of 
L’ Eleveur, M. Lucet, a veterinary of Courtenay, France, relates 
an interesting case of adoption between different species of ani- 
mals. “It is well known,” says the Revue Scientifique, in no- 
ticing his article, “that in such cases extremes occasionally meet 
—as, for instance, when a cat adopts young rats, notwithstanding 
the proverbial enmity of these two kinds of animals. In the case 
cited by M. Lucet, the circumstances were less extraordinary, but 
they are still curious. The case is one of the adoption of a lamb 
by a female dog. The latter had a litter of pups, which had been 
killed, as the owner did not desire to keep them. On the same 
farm was a newly born lamb, whose mother had just died. The 
experiment of giving the dog charge of the lamb occurred to some 
one, and was very successful, the latter taking a great fancy to its 
mother by adoption. At the time when the case came under the 
observation of M. Lucet, the dog was running about in the court- 
yard, going from her master to the gate of the sheepfold and 
barking joyously. To her barks the bleating of the lamb re- 
sponded from the inside of the fold. The gate having been 
opened, there ran out a little lamb, about three weeks old, which, 
bleating gaily and wagging its tail, ran toward its foster-mother 
and endeavored to nurse. The dog caressed the lamb, and, lying 
down, allowed it to take nourishment. The repast being finished, 
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the lamb remained lying between the paws of the dog, who set 
industriously to work to wash her adopted child.”— 7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





American Speed in Bridge-Building.—The English 
papers are still disturbed over the speed with which the Pencoyd 
Works of Philadelphia prepared the Atbara Bridge for erection 
inthe Sudan. Eugineering remarks that undoubtedly the firm 
tried to makea record, but 7he American Machinist asserts that 
this is untrue, and that, on the contrary, the works made only 
their ordinaryspeed. Zhe Machinist believes that English build- 
ers are habitually slow because of unsystematic methods. It 
says: “To particularize, the English bridge-builder shows a 
strange fear of the template system of locating the holes. Ameri- 
can bridge works have developed a new trade—that of the tem- 
plate maker, whose duty is to lay out the bridge and locate the 
holes in wood, these pieces then becoming simple templates from 
which the holesare transferred to the iron. In English works the 
whole truss in iron is assembled and laid out in order to locate the 
holes, and is then taken down to have the holes made. The 
whole process of construction is necessarily at a standstill while 
this is being done, and it has to be gone through for every truss 
—in the most favorable case twice, for the two sides of the bridge, 
and where several spans are identical twice for each span, where- 
as for such cases a single template answers for all trusses that 
are alike, and the template making going on side by side with 
other work, it saves enormously in time as well as in cost. ‘The 
template made, all similar parts of all identical trusses are put 
through together, whereas under the English system they are 
handled one atatime, with a resulting confusion and slowness 
that would drive an American mechanic mad. Excepting the 
far-reaching results of unified and consistent designs, it is proba- 
ble that this template system has more to do with the quickness 
of delivery which puzzles our English friends so much, than any 
other single feature of American bridge practise.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A PRIZE having been offered by Zhe Filectrical Review for the best name 
to designate “the electrically propelled, self-contained vehicle for roads 
and streets,” the judges selected the word “electromobile” from about 400 
proposed terms. 


“THE Merchants’ Association of San Francisco has been trying the ex- 
periment of sprinkling a street with sea water,” says Afpf/leton's Popular 
Sctence Mouthly, “and finds that such water binds the dirt together be- 
tween the paving stones,so that when it is dry no loose dust is formed to 
be raised by the wind; that sea water does not dry so quickly as fresh 
water, so that it has been claimed when salt water has been used that one 
load of it is equal to three loads of fresh water. The salt water which is 
deposited on the street absorbs moisture from the air during the night, 
whereby the street is thoroughly moist during the early morning, and has 
the appearance of having been freshly sprinkled.” 


LIQUID AIR AS A CAuSTIC.—According to 7he Trz-State Medical Journal 
and Practitioner, the use of liquid air as a cautery is already spoken of 
favorably. “It having atemperature of 312° F. below zero, its action is, to 
all intents and purposes, the same as that of the most powerful actual cau- 
tery. It does not really burn, but utterly kills the tissues, leaving a blister 
not unlike a burn. Henceit has been suggested for cauterization in surgi- 
cal practise. It isnot only a good deal cheaper than the ordinary cautery, 
but it is much more efficient, and its action can be absolutely controlled. 
A well-known surgeon has already performed a difficult operation on a 
cancer case with liquid air, and he has reported the case as cured.” 


ELECTRICITY NOT PROPERTY IN GERMANY.—“It seems,” says Zhe Wes- 
ern Electrician, June 24, “that the theft of electricity is no crime at present 
in Germany, there being no express law against it. In December last the 
provincial court at Elberfeld sentenced three mechanics each to one day's 
imprisonment for stealing electricity. The men had secretly attached 
wires toacircuit in the house where they lodged, and thus got their room 
lighted by electricity for nothing. The court decided that electricity pos- 
sessed the essential properties of a movable object, but this was appealed 
against, and the case has finally reached the senate of the supreme court 
of the empire. The senate holds that the judgment of the provincial 
court must be quashed, for the reason that those properties are wanting in 
electricity which would be necessary to constitute it a movable object in 
the sense of the law. In the sentence it is stated that electricity must be 
reckoned as one of the energies of nature, like sound, light, and heat. As 
the law provides only against theft of movable bodies, it is inapplicable in 
the case. Damage to property can also not be pleaded, for this requires 
that the substance of the object must be affected. It can not again be said 
that a property has been withdrawn from the wire, for electricity is not 
one of the properties of copper wire. The senate came to the unanimous 
conclusion that, with the law in its present state, tapping an electric current 
is not theft.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MENTAL HEALING AND THE “ MEDICAL 
TRUST.” 


Bes principles of mental science—altho not that conception 

of it for which Mrs. Eddy stands—find an outspoken de- 
fender in the editor of /zmd, who condemns the medical profes- 
sion for what he terms their jealous persecution of mental healers. 
Demetrius, the silversmith and idol-maker of Ephesus, crying to 
his fellow craftsmen that this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people and that their craft is in danger is, in the 
opinion of this writer, a type of the physicians of to-day. He 
writes (in Mind, July) : 


“For once in the history of medicine the doctors may be said to 
have agreed. They are practically a unit in declaring that Chris- 
tian Scientists and all other ‘irregular’ practitioners of the heal- 
ing art should be suppressed. To this end, during the last few 
months, they have carried on in this city an aggressive news- 
paper propaganda, the ostensible motive being the protection of 
the community against ‘charlatanry.” The new crusade received 
its initial impulse from the death of a woman while under Chris- 
tian-Science treatment—a fact to which the doctors point as evi- 
dence of the ‘danger’ of allowing individuals to choose their own 
mode of treatment when ill. The same issues of the journals 
that lend their space to this medico-political persecution of a rival 
profession, however, contain daily an alphabetical list of scores 
of persons that have presumably died under ‘regular’ treatment; 
we are therefore constrained to believe that the ‘danger’ appre- 
hended is really to medical incomes rather than to society. 

“We do not presume to speak for the Christian Scientists. 
Mind is not in any sense a representative of the cult founded by 
Mrs. Eddy; yet we are convinced that, on the abstract questions 
of liberty and justice as interpreted in recent discussions, these 
people have by far the best of the argument. Their position is 
the more logical and tenable, whether the appeal be made to re- 
sults or to theory. We are not unaware of the inconsistencies 
that may be pointed out in the dogmatic teachings of this school ; 
yet it is our observation that it suffers more from misrepresenta- 
tion and misconception than from the defects of its emotional 
method of presenting fundamental truths. For instance, by the 
medical and secular press Christian Science is almost invariably 
confounded with the theological ‘faith cure,’ when the truth is 
that these systems have absolutely nothing in common. And 
when the president of the New York Board of Health declares 
that sorcery, clairvoyance, incantation, necromancy, witchcraft, 
etc., should all be grouped under the head of Christian Science, 
it is evident that what he does not know about that system of 
religion and healing would fill several volumes.” 


With regard to the medical man’s plea that mental healers 
should be subject to the same conditions and restrictions that 
govern graduates of regular, homeopathic and eclectic systems of 
materia medica, the writer says that the two cases are wholly 
different. 
they deal in deadly poisons; while those who practise mental 
healing by the power of metaphysical enlightenment may be 
likened, he says, to those who merely turn on the electric light in 
a darkened room, or that connect the wires or the gas-pipes. It 
requires no architect to do this. 


Physicians are surrounded with restrictions because 


He continues: 


“But we are informed that these gentlemen propose to exempt 
the use of Ayfmotzsm in therapeutics from the operation of their 
intended infringement upon personal liberty, since ‘healing by 
suggestion’ has received the indorsement of the most eminent 
medical men. In such a modification, however, will be presented 
an inconsistency far greater than any that a Christian Scientist 
has ever been guilty of; for the doctors will then be conceding 
the metaphysician’s basic claim, the very foundation of his sys- 
tem of cure—that in every case of genuine healing the direct cura- 
tive agent is the mznd. In view of the fact, moreover, that suf- 
fering humanity has learned that between the practise of medicine 
and the practise of the Aea/ing art there is often a very wide gulf, 
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we do not hesitate to predict that no legislation of the kind pro- 
posed will ever be enacted in the State of New York. The funda- 
mental law of this commonwealth will never abridge the right of 
its citizens to choose their own religion, their own lawyer, their 
own reading matter—and their own physician. 

“Less easy to understand than the self-interest of the medical 
fraternity in this agitation is the attitude of some members of the 
clergy on the general question of spiritual healing—as expounded 
in the New Thought. They generally uphold the position of the 
doctors; yet how they can reconcile their opposition with their 
New Testament is difficult to comprehend. They grant that 
Jesus healed the sick without medication, but are inclined to re- 
gard it as a miraculous performance. Yet the apostles accom- 
plished similar cures, and our modern metaphysicians are doing 
likewise by the same means—frequently in cases that have been 
given up by the ‘regular’ practitioners. We know the means are 
the same as those employed in apostolic times, because the same 
results flow from the application of the identical principles that 
the Master inculcated in the minds of His hearers. The cures, 
therefore, are not and never were miracles; they are the effect 
of natural law, definitely understood and applied. Jesus Christ 
gave no lesscns in chemistry, or anatomy, or physiology; He 
pointed instead toa deeper realm of truth—a storehouse of power 
beyond the pale of ‘experiment’ and accessible to the individual 
himself: the human soul, whose instrument is mznd.” 


The writer offers the following semi-ironical explanation of the 
medical profession’s hostility to the new healers : 


“Perhaps in the psychology of suggestion we may find an indi- 
rect clew to the real motive of this latter-day persecution of be- 
lievers in the unorthodox and unconventional. The startling in- 
crease in number and magnitude of the ‘conspiracies in restraint 
of trade’ known astrusts, which threaten the stability of American 
institutions and bid fair to rob the individual of his power of 
initiative in commercial intercourse, is certain to have serious 
consequences in reconciling the average mind to the idea of 
monopoly. ‘The monopolist is becoming respectable. He that is 
‘first on the ground’ is beginning to reassert his right to preempt 
everything in sight. Competition has been transmuted intocom- 
bination in apotheosis of greed. And the injustice of exclusion, 
restriction, and absorption is no longer confined to industrial pur- 
suits; it has seemingly placed its blighting finger on the learned 
professions. Are we to have a medical trust?” 





A FACTORY BASED ON THE GOLDEN RULE, 


S an antidote to pessimism, and a cheering proof of the prac- 

ticability of “Christian Socialism ” applied to a great busi- 

ness organization, a visit to the factory of the National Cash 

Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio, will prove to be very effica- 

cious, in the opinion of the Rev. E.W. Work. The /ndependent 

(June 29) contains an account of what he sawthererecently. He 
says: 


“A great factory system organized upon principles of brother- 
hood, openly professing the Golden Rule as its doctrine, advoca- 
ting the care and training of men’s minds and spirits, while em- 
ploying their hands, is so unique, so altogether captivating, that it 
would require not above half an hour’s inspection most effectually 
to silence for the time being the loudest grumbler at modern in- 
dustrial conditions. Quite the most unique thing about it all, 
too, is the naive confession by the company that they find busi- 
ness profit in what they are doing for their people. Enter the 
women's dining-hall on the upper floor of the Administration 
Building, or the ‘rest-room,’ or the bath-rooms, or bicycle sheds, 
or the working-rooms, kept as clean as your mother’s kitchen, 
painted in Colonial yellow to be easy for the eye—everywhere the 
same frank placard greets you—'It Pays.’ 

“The company pays good wages and gives unusual attention to 
matters of sanitation, cieanliness, light, ventilation, heating, and 
ornamentation. The health of the employees is made a first con- 
sideration. Several years ago the president found a young 
woman heating coffee in a tomato can on a heater for the noon 
lunch. He promptly furnished a stove for heating lunches, and 
from this has grown the generous noon iunch provided to the 
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young women, at acost of onecent. The dining-room contains 
flowers, rugs, pictures, a piano, and a ‘rest-room’ adjoining with 
couches and medicines. The lunch is estimated to cost three 
cents, but the company figures that the increased efficiency of 
this department amounts to five cents per person. The young 
women are required to wear white aprons and cuffs, which are 
furnished and laundered at the company’s expense. They go to 
work an hour later than the men in the morning, and leave ten 
minutes earlier in the evening. There is a ten-minute recess 
each morning and afternoon for calisthenics or rest. They also 
have regular holidays. They receive ten hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work. The chairs have high backs and foot-rests. The 
young women in the binderies and at the machines look as neat 
as high-school girls. ‘The object-lesson in cleanliness is too plain 
to be mistaken. The men work nine hours and a half with ten 
hours’ pay. Weekly baths are granted to all, on the company’s 
time. 

“It is believed that pleasant surroundings are conducive to the 
economical production of good work, while they attract a much 
better class of workmen.” 


Evidences of the attention given to pleasant surroundings are 
manifest on all sides, both within and without the buildings, and 
this attention is not a mere matter of taste but of business policy : 


“Hence here and there a waving palm among whirring wheels 
and belts. The lawns and grounds were carefully planned by a 
landscape gardener. One of the streets near the factory has been 
pronounced in summer-time the most beautiful in the world. 
The section of the city in which the factory is located was 
formerly ‘Slidertown,’ disreputable and unsightly. Now it is 
‘South Park,’ and is rightly named. The employees themselves 
have formed the ‘South Park Improvement Association.’ For 
many squares about the factory the effect of the factory’s atten- 
tion to beauty is seen in the homes, in a window-box of flowers, 
a vine-clad porch, a well-trimmed lawn, or a well-kept backyard. 
The company keeps a landscape gardener who instructs the peo- 
ple in the best methods of planting trees and training vines, and 
the company offers prizes, for example, for the best-kept back- 
yard. Realizing the difficulty of occupying boys and of teaching 
them usefulness, a boys’ garden has been furnished. Each boy 
has a plot of ground assigned him and is permitted to raise vege- 
tables. Prizes are given for the best result. This year athletic 
grounds have been addcd and a club-house for the boys of the 
neighborhood. 

“There are no strikes here and no lockouts. Why, indeed, 
should there be? A prominent German Socialist, visiting the 
factory, said: ‘This is all I mean by Socialism.’ Another said: 
‘You make money and happiness at the same time.’ All this 
costs the company a large sum, but, besides getting its own 
profits, the lives of thousands of men and women are broadened 
and made morehappy. When capital becomes generous to labor, 
labor becomes generous to capital. The employer realizes that it 
is to his interest to make the employee as much of a man as pos- 
sible, physically, intellectually, morally. This represents a dis- 
tinct advance in factory life. The workman is not merely a 
‘hand’; heisa‘soul.’ Put more into his soul, give him more to 
think about, give him a better dwelling and better surroundings, 
open new vistas of life, and he will, out of his strengthened man- 
hood, give you a better service.” 


The factory has no general manager or superintendent, but is 
directed by a committee of five experts, representing the different 
lines of factory work. Employees are encouraged to offer sug- 
gestions constantly for the improvement of any detail of the busi- 
ness, and for this purpose suggestion-boxes are placed here and 
there. The best suggestions receive generous prizes. The more 
valuable features of the business have been suggested and 
brought about in this way, and the originality and individuality 
of each employee are thus constantly stimulated, while courtesy 
is exacted of all. 

Besides many other interesting features for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the sou/s here employed, such as lectures, 
stereopticon talks, and Saturday half-holidays, there are two in- 
stitutions of a social and partly religious nature: 


“The House of Usefulness is the social settlement. Here re- 
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sides the deaconess, and here center all the social organizations— 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, musical organizations, kindergarten, 
mothers’ meetings, relief associations. The leverage obtained 
here upon the lives of boys and girls seems incalculable.” 


As for the other institution, the Sunday-school, Dr. Work 
writes : 


“Tt has seven hundred members, and meets on the third floor 
of one of the factory buildings. A printed program is used, with 
a Scripture lesson. First there is a drill of the Boys’ Brigade; 
then a choir processional; then singing and responsive reading, 
and quotation of selected verses, Scriptural and otherwise; then 
a twenty-minute address, and remarks by the deaconess. The 
subjects of study are practical life lessons, such as ‘ Work,’ ‘Char- 
ity,’ ‘Child Life,’ ‘Liberty.’ The basis of the study is the Scrip- 
tures, but illustrative material from every source is welcome. 
Often the stereopticon is used in the school to show scenes of 
travel, the beauties of nature, best methods of home-making or 
landscape gardening. 

“There is nothing traditional, nothing hoary-headed about this 
factory system, not even in the Sunday-school. Walking amidst 
these new industrial conditions, one feels as if he had already 
pushed through the door of the new century.” 





WHO WILL BE THE NEXT POPE? 


LTHO the astonishing vitality of Leo XIII. makes it appear 
not unlikely that he may still see several years, yet his 
extreme age added to the general precariousness of human life 
renders the question of the succession tothe papacy of immediate 
interest and importance. One of the most authoritative forecasts 
of the next conclave is given in Zhe Catholic World (July). 
The writer thus prefaces his account of the several papabiles or 
papal candidates : 


“As a word of preamble to the consideration of individual apti- 
tudes and claims, it may be stated that, in forming conjectures 
regarding a conclave, an important matter is supposed to be the 
policy of the various members of the Sacred College with regard 
to the attitude that should be adopted by the church toward the 
state in Italy. It is believed that when, according to custom, 
they shall have been walled up by the stone-masons in that part 
of the Vatican where their deliberations are to be held, the cardi- 
nals will divide themselves into two main groups, according as 
they desire conciliation with the Italian Government, or wish a 
continuance of hostilities toward it as the despoiler of the tem- 
poral power of the Holy See. 

“Should both these groups be strong, as the rules require that 
the person named to the pontifical throne must have a two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast, it might happen that the candidate of 
neither group would be elected. The suffrages would then in- 
evitably converge on some one whose connection with a group 
was not explicit or definite.” 


The writer then gives a sketch of the nine leading candidates 
for the tiara. We quote as follows: 


“By far the most conspicuous figure among the present mem- 
bers of the Sacred College is the pontifical secretary of state, Car- 
dinal Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro........ 

“This eminent ecclesiastic has already acquired for himself a 
world-wide reputation, and has the merit of being recognized as 
an able and conscientious lieutenant of Leo XIII. in all the latter’s 
views and undertakings. In Italy Cardinal Rampolla is consid- 
ered the leader of that policy of non-compromise toward the Ital- 
ian state which has been brought out into much greater relief at 
the Vatican since his assumption of office. Cardinal Rampolla is 
also believed to be politically favorable to France and averse to 
the Triple Alliance. ..... 

“One of the most conspicuous of those who are called Cardi- 
nals di Curia—that is, who have their residence in Rome and form 
part of the administration—is Lucidio Maria Parocchi, vicar- 
general of Leo XIII. for the diocese of Rome, and known as the 
‘cardinal vicar.’ Cardinal Parocchi is sixty-six years of age and 
his life has been filled with stirring and important events. ... . 
“Cardinal Parocchi's name has recently been kept prominently 
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THE LEADING CANDIDATES FOR THE PAPAL THRONE. 


before the world from the fact that journalists and speculators in 
general name him as the prelate having most probability of being 
elected tosucceed Leo XIII. Cardinal Parocchi has had his hand 
in politics, and it is well known that he is a conspicuous friend of 
France and an adversary, to a greater or less extent, of the Triple 
Alliance. He is in the same line of ideas with Cardinal Ram- 
polla, the pontifical secretary of state....... 

“It is a rule of the church that two brothers shall not simulta- 
neously be cardinals. Exceptions are sometimes made, and this 
has been the case in favor of the brothers Vannutelli, who are at 
present members of the Sacred College. Both have figured 
prominently as papal nuncios and pontifical representatives at 
important functions in various countries of Europe. What gives 
them their prominence among the papabili is the fact that the 
brothers Vannutelli are the most prominent members of that group 
within the Sacred College of Cardinals which has as its policy the 
conclusion of peace, or at least the arrangement of a modus 
vivendt, with the Italian state, as a means of furthering the in- 
terests of religion. ‘The adherents of this group are called the 
Concilionisti (reconciliationists). The Triple Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy would naturally hail the arrival to 
power of a member of this group, and is consequently in favor of 
the candidature of one or other of the brothers in question for the 
pontifical throne. England has manifested similar sentiments, 
and many draw like conclusions regarding the sentiments of the 
United States Government in the matter from the fact that Gen- 
eral Draper, the American Ambassador in Rome, is a close friend 
of both prelates, has had them to dinner in the Piombino Palace, 
and frequently dines with them at the table of common friends.” 


He early became 


Cardinal Girolamo Maria Gotti is a Genoan. 





superior-general of his order—that of the Discalced Carmelites. 
When the relations between the new Brazilian republic and the 
Roman See had become strained after the downfall of Dom Pedro, 
Gotti was sent thither and did invaluable work in restoring a 
satisfactory understanding between church and state. 
writer in 7hke Catholic World: 


Says the 


“Cardinal Gotti has his residence in a palace overlooking the 
Trajan Forum. He is rather small in stature, of kindly features, 
and exquisite affability. He is still endowed with all the energies 
of youth and conversant with every subject rader the sun. All 
the best qualities of the scholar, the diplomat, and the saint enter 
into his composition. Into Italian politics he has never thrust 
himself, and this fact, joined with his intrinsic qualities, makes 
him be regarded by many of the most qualified judges as the 
cardinal very likely to succeed Leo XIII. on. the pontifical throne. 
He represents neither the Conciliationist party nor the Intransi- 
geants. He is not one of any group, but he is regarded as the 
outsider, or the ‘dark horse,’ who has many probabilities of win- 


“Since the death of Cardinal Bianchi, Cardinal Domenico 
Maria Jacobini is the only member of the Sacred College who is 
a Romano di Roma (Roman of Rome), as they phrase it. He 
was born in the Eternal City sixty-two years ago, and is a man 
of the most brilliant parts. As a young ecclesiastic in Rome, 
Monseigneur Jacobini resolved to dedicate himself to the service 
of the workingmen. In the face of obstacles of every kind, he 
began by founding artisans’ clubs, afterward organized laborers’ 
libraries, and later on established savings-banks and loan-fund 
institutions in various parts of the city. It is safe to say that the 
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popularity which Monseigneur Jacobini acquired with the public 
of Rome has rarely been equaled, and possibly never surpassed, 
by any ecclesiastical personage 

“Venice is the only city in Italy which has a patriarch as its 
hierarchical head. Its patriarch at present is Cardinal Giuseppe 
Sarto. . . . No one knows if Giuseppe Sarto is a Concilionista or 
an Intransigente, but they do know that if there is sickness or 
suffering in Venice he is there in the midst of his flock, minister- 
ing to them with his own hands. And they do know, too, that he 
is a man of great learning, for he preaches great sermons and has 
written important books on virtue and morality, and they know 
that when Cardinal Sarto enters into an undertaking, whether it 
be the building of a church or the waging of a fight with the 
purse-proud, he will never desist till his enterprise is crowned 
with success. He is a native of the north of Italy, was born at 
Riese, in the diocese of Treviso, in June, 1835. He was created 
cardinal in June, 1893 

“Cardinal Svampa is one of the ‘young’ cardinals. He was 
born at Montegranaro, in the archdiocese of Fermo, June 13, 
1851. Leo XIII. elevated him to the cardinalate in May, 1894. 
It may be stated, however, that even in face of the promising 
outlook by the Malachian prophecies, Cardinal Svampa is not 
oversanguine of his prospects of the papacy. He jests freely on 
the subject himself, and to the present writer he remarked: ‘It 
would be all very well if it did not happen that there are two 
other cardinals alive to whom the prophecy applies no less clearly 
than it does to me.’ 

“Angelo di Pietro, now a prince of the church, was born in the 
charming village of Vivaro, among the Sabine Hills. But dire 
poverty was the lot of his parents, and many a day the child, as 
the cardinal now relates, traveled long miles to school and re- 
turned in the afternoon to break bread for the first time in the 
day. The parish priest of Vivaro early perceived that young Di 
Pietro was endowed with mental and moral qualities of a high 
order, and he accordingly had him received as a prospective eccle- 
siastic in the diocesan seminary at Tivoli.” 


During this period a prophecy was made by a peasant woman, 
it is said, that Di Pietro would one day “be ordained priest, be- 
come canon of the Cathedral of Tivoli, would fight the cholera, 
be prefect of the papal council, and finally Pope.” Thus far, all 
but the last item in the prophecy has been fulfilled, says the 
writer. He continues: 

“Is the plenitude of the prophecy to be fultilled, and will Car- 
dinal di Pietro be placed on the papal throne? Many who have 


followed his career believe so, despite the fact that he is now in 
his seventy-second year.” 





THE INDEX CONGREGATION OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


HE condemnation of the works of the Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of theology at Wiirzburg, Dr. Schell, has, in connec- 
tion with some other events of the day, drawn special attention 
to the institution known as the Index Congregation, with head- 
quarters at Rome, of which the church makes use in order to pub- 
lish to the world the list of books which she condemns as danger- 
ous to the faith and which she will not allow her adherents to read. 
One of the best of the many articles that have lately been published 
concerning this body and its work is found in the Christliche 
Welt (Leipsic, No. 20) from the pen of Alfred Hegler. We ex- 
tract from it the following data: 


Since the invention of the art of printing and the spread of 
Protestantism the preparation ef such an index of prohibited 
books was systematically made the work of a special body of ec- 
clesiastics—altho the oldest lists of this sort did not originate in 
Rome, but in England, followed by the Netherlands and by 
France, and later on in the Italian states. On more than one 
occasion great universities, such as Paris and Louvain, prepared 
such lists by command of the political authorities. 

The first Roman Index constitutes the basis of the Roman In- 
dexes down to our own day, and has been continually enlarged. 
Originally the Index consisted of three parts, one containing the 
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names of authors all of whose works are condemned ; the second 
with a list of special works; and a third with books of anonymous 
writers. Editions of these lists have been repeatedly published, 
the last, in the year 1895, making a volume of nearly five hundred 
pages. Since 1571 the preparation of these lists is the work of a 
special Index Congregation, altho in certain cases with the coop- 
eration of another cardinal committee, namely, that of the Inqui- 
sition. The Congregation proper consists of twenty cardinals, 
who act with the advice and assistance of other ecclesiastics. At 
present, the chairman of this body is the German Jesuit, Cardinal 
Steinhuber. The secretary is appointed by the Pope and is al- 
ways a Dominican, the office at present being held by Cicognoni. 
The decisions of the Congregation are subject to the approval of 
the Pope himself. As arule, the Congregation passes judgment 
only on those books which have been reported as heretical. Al- 
tho it is the duty of every good Catholic to report such works, yet 
practically this has become the function of the bishops, rectors of 
universities, the nuncii and papal delegates. The whole method 
of procedure has been regulated by a bull of Pope Benedict XIV. 
in 1753. The author of such a book has no right of appeal, nor 
can he ask to be heard in self-defense. The censors have the 
right of deciding on the merits of the books themselves. The 
constitution of Leo XIII., published in 1897, and entitled ‘ Officio- 
rum ac munerum,” has inaugurated some new features in the pro- 
cedure. A transgression of the laws of this constitution brings 
with it excommunication in itsseverest forms. Among the books 
prohibited are not only the works of recognized heretics, but also 
all translations and editions of the Bible prepared by non-Catholic 
authors, all religious books for devotional and kindred subjects 
from such sources, as also all from Catholic sources published 
without the special permission of the ecclesiastical superiors. By 
special permission Catholic scholars may make use of certain con- 
demned books for particular purposes. The destruction of such 
condemned works is a most sacred duty. A leading commentator 
on this list, Hollweck, declares that the reading .of even the in- 
troduction or table of contents of such a book is to be regarded 
as a grievous sin. 

The history of the contents of this index is amost unique record 
of strange literary ups and downs. In the sixteenth century the 
works of Protestants were so energetically condemned that the 
Index contains the names of some who never wrote a book, and 
names of persons are mentioned who never existed. Catholic 
opponents of the Reformation quite innocently found their place 
on this list, because their names happened to be mentioned by 
some Protestantauthor. ‘The selection was often made at random 
and in a purely arbitrary manner. In this way, as a rule, only 
those German and English books were placed on the Index which 
happened to exist in Italian translations. The best and the most 
wicked of books are found in close companionship. Side by side 
with the Bible are found the lewd productions of Boccaccio. Of 
Dante’s works only the “Monarchia” is prohibited, altho the 
“Divine Comedy” is anything but complimentary to the church. 
Hume, Hobbes, and Spinoza are found among the condemned, 
but not Leibnitz, Hegel, or Darwin, and of Kant only an Italian 
translation of the “Critique of Pure Reason.” The great German 
classical writers are also not represented among the condemned, 
and the Protestant authors of the present century are conspicuous 
by their absence, the leading exceptions being Strauss and his 
“Life of Christ,” and Ranke on account of his “History of the 
Popes.” 

If a Catholic author is placed on the list, he finds himself in 
rather good company, among them being such scientific authori- 
ties as Richard Limon, the great philosopher Pascal, and the 
mystical thinker Fénelon. 

From 1890 to 1896 the total number of additions to the list has 
been one hundred and nine, and among them are to be found all 
the works of Zola, and about all the direct attacks made on the 
Catholic church during this period, and works in the spirit of 
modern naturalistic philosophy. Leading works of this kind are 
Renan’s “History of Israel,” Sabatier’s “St. Francis of Assisi,” 
Broughi’s “ Life of Christ.” Nearly all of these authors are Cath- 
olics, and the books have nearly all appeared in French or Italian. 
— Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





A NOVEL, the “Marked New Testament,” is soon to be printed. Passages 
which are thought of especial interest to busy students of the Bible areto 
be underscored and made conspicuous by lines in red ink. 
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EUROPEAN SYMPATHIES IN THE BOER 
TROUBLES. 


FEW moderate papers in England agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who declared in the British House 

of Commons that there is no reason for interference in the affairs 
of the South African Republic. But the great majority say that it 
is England’s manifest destiny to conquer the Boers at this period, 
and they profess to be certain that France and Germany will re- 





THE CATERPILLAR THAT WON'T. 














The Farmers in one cf the Eastern States of America have found out that 
if they blow horns and trumpets under their fruit-trees the Caterpillars 
tumble to the ground, and can be destroyed with ease. Mr. Chamberlain 
wishes he could do the same with the Oom Caterpillar, which declines to 
tumble. —The Westminster Gazette. 


main at least neutral. The continental papers show that the 
British are the only foreigners in the Transvaal really desirous of 
British rule, and there is much speculation on the possible results 
of the war; and it seem very likely that the Boers, if they resist 
The Zemps, 
Paris, believes that “if President Kriiger plays his cards well, he 
will have the majority of the foreigners on his side, ” and admits 
that the granting of a vote to people who do not intend to sever 
The Vicomte de Caix, 
in a work on “ Fashoda, France, and England,” writes as follows: 


successfully in the beginning, will find assistance. 


their old allegiance is out of the question. 


“It seems now that France made a grievous mistake when she 
stood coldly aside at that time when the Emperor of Germany 
boldly came forward in defense of the Transvaal. Very likely 
the mistake was repeated at a later date, for Germany, being 
isolated in her defense of the South African Republic, was forced 
to come to terms with England with regard to Delagoa Bay. The 
importance of that agreement is probably much overrated by the 
British press, as the terms are kept secret. Yet we made a mis- 
take, that much is certain.” 

The writer advises his countrymen to adopt Bismarck’s maxim 
as their own, z.¢.: “Never launch forth upon a policy you can not 
carry through.” The Journal des Dedats, Paris, thinksthe Boers 
have shown their unwillingness to cringe to England by referring 
to the damages of the Jameson raid, which never have been settled, 
“and any one knows that the English do not like their pockets to 
be touched,” says the paper, “but there is danger to British rule 
in a conflict between the Boer and the Briton.” Moreover, the 
Journal des Debats thinks “it’s just as well to remember that, 
holding Madagascar, France is near enough to the possible scene 
of the conflict to influence it.” The Schlesische Zeitung, Bres- 
lau, which is often used as a “feeler” by the German Govern- 
ment, expresses itself to the following effect : 


The Times and its party are to some extent discredited in 
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England, and people know that news coming from that quarter is 
unreliable. Yet war is probable enough. ‘The ordinary English- 
man simply follows the rule: England may and should take 
whatever she is strong enough to obtain, moral impediments do 
not count. The “Kafir kings” want war, they believe that the 


' ultimate victory of Great Britain is certain, and that victory must 


bring enormous profits. Salisbury, however, appreciates the 
danger of the situation, and he may prefer to part with Chamber- 
lain rather than risk war. Germany certainly has no reason to 
smooth the path of the British Government for conquest in South 
Africa, 

It is officially denied in Paris, Berlin, and Pretoria that other 
powers have advised the Boers to accept the British terms, yet the 
English papers continue to set afloat that rumor. On the other 
hand, French and German subjects have asked for military pro- 
tection from their governments in case of war. A strong protest 
has been published by representative German-Transvaalers 
against the manner in which some German papers, notably the 
Kolnische Zeitung, side with the English. We quote as follows 
from this protest, as given by the 7Zaged/at?, Berlin: 


“The object is evidently to discredit the republic. It is not 
true that the prices of necessities in the gold-fields are rising, they 
are falling. The head tax is only 18 shillings per year, hence 
very low. The health of the people in the mining districts is 
good, and the administration very attentive. The Government 
is very kind to German immigrants, and we have no reason to 
complain. What we hate here in the land of the Boers is lying, 
and what we despise is British cant. We live very comfortably, 
and do not mean to act as traitors to the people among whom we 
have settled.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten says that no fair-minded person 
can expect the Boers to give in without a struggle, and ridicules 
the English assertion that the Boers would welcome British rule 
The S#ddeutsche Correspondenz 
points out that one of the grievances of the English Uitlanders is 


if it were not for Paul Kriiger. 


that Paul Kriiger will not pass an ordinance prohibiting German 
servant-girls from getting married before they are two years in 
the country! That even the British section of the Uitlanders are 
not all in favor of war is shown by the many protesting letters in 
British papers. One Charles Fox writes from South Africa as 


follows to The Spectator, London: 


“We may regret, and perhaps we shall ever regret, Mr. Glad- 














JOHN BULL AND THE TRAITORS. 


I don't know nothing 
Look at me, for in- 


JOHN BULL: “ See them fellers there, Oom Paul? 
about them. Every Englishman’s a gentleman. 


stance.” 
—The Amsterdammer. 


stone’s qu.xotic surrender of our principal rights as suzerain; 
but if we are to maintain our self-respect, we must hold to our 
word, and not allow our honor to be undermined by our after- 
thoughts. . . . No one’s life or liberty is imperiled. Order is 
well preserved, and personal security is as perfect in Johannes- 
burg asin Birmingham. All this cry of the ‘oppressed Outland- 
. . The simple fact 


ers’ is simply on account of ¢heir pockets. . 
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is that these men have gone to dig gold in a country belonging to 
Dutch farmers, to whom we guaranteed the right to govern them- 
selves as they think proper. These Outlanders (z.¢., foreigners) 
are allowed to come as visitors, but the Dutch farmers intend to 
keep the management of their country in their own hands, which 
they can not do if they once give the franchise to this crowd of 
visitors.” 

The St. James's Gazette publishes a complete account of Gen- 
eral Joubert’s movements in case of war, but the Amsterdam 
Handelsblad says that so far it is doubtful whether the Boer 
commander-in-chief is in the habit of telegraphing his plans to 
English newspaper offices. Another evidence of the errors of 
the English editors with regard to the Boers whom they write so 


A PERILOUS PASTIME 


much about is the assertion met with in every British paper that 
German officers have trained the Boers. This is absolutely in- 
correct. The Boers are altogether unfit for German military 
drill, but have a very good system of their own. The nearest 
approach to the Boer on the war-path was the now defunct scout 
of our prairies. A few German and Austrian officers are in the 
artillery, but the men are all Afrikanders. The Uitlanders who 
side with the Boers—chiefly Dutch and Germans—are formed in 
volunteer companies in which no Boers are admitted.—7vrans- 
lations made for Tue Literary DiIcEstT. 





CRITICS OF OUR PHILIPPINE OPERATIONS. 


OT a word is heard abroad of an attempt on the part of the 
Filipinos to obtain the recognition of their republic at the 
present stage of the war, and the natives do not seem to take 
great trouble to communicate with the rest of the world. Some 
of the European papers are printing letters reflecting on the con- 
duct of the campaign, somewhat similar to the letters printed in 
the American press two months ago (see THe LITERARY DIGEsT, 
May 27). Thus Ostaszen, a monthly published in Berlin by a 
Japanese, gives the text of a letter by J. Taga-Maynilad, a rebel 
sympathizer, which shows a native view of the struggle. He 
writes : 


“The rainy season will soon be here, and the American army 
will be incapable of operations. It will be difficult for General 
Otis to feed the imperialism of his nation by daily reports of vic- 
tories. Our faithful allies—fever, dysentery, lockjaw, and other 
tropical diseases—will reduce the American army of ‘liberators ’ 
40 percent. The same thing happened in the Ratipunan rebel- 
lion, when General Polavieja resigned because he could not get 
25,000 men sent to fill up his ranks on short notice, and his suc- 
cessor, Primo de Rivera, was forced to conclude the peace of 
Biak-na-Baté. Yet only a few provinces revolted then, and we 
could not command above 1,000 rifles. To-day the whole people 
are in arms against the invaders. We have an army of 62,000 
men, better disciplined than the slouchy warriors of Uncle Sam. 
No wonder that Schurman by his proclamation tried to obtain an 
armistice from us! But we will not grant an armistice, which 
would only benefit the Americans. Now is our time to carry on 
a guerilla war.” 


The Outlook, London, prints a letter from an Englishman in 
the Philippines who says that the reports of the looting of which 
he writes have been suppressed. He says: 
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“After the shelling of this place [Iloilo] on February 11, a fire 
party was landed from the American war-ships to try to save the 
burning houses. The rebels by this time had been driven into 
the country, and the whole town was swarming with American 
regulars and volunteers, who commenced to loot right and left. 
All the horses and cabs were taken and utilized. Needless to 
say, Iloilo was soon run out of whisky and other alcoholic drinks. 
The looting was a disgusting sight for an Englishman to witness ; 
but the Americans had got beyond the control of their officers. 

“One Englishman found a man wearing a pair of his best rid- 
ing top-boots, who, on being remonstrated with, said: ‘Well, I 
am much obliged to you, stranger; I guess they are a better fit 
than those darned clodhoppers,’ pointing to his cast-offs. 

“ Another Englishman who had saved his house from the rebels 
by a bold face, came back from his ‘go-downs,’ and found some 
American soldiers in his dining-room, swilling liqueurs neat from 
the bottle. Being kindly disposed to them, he offered them some 
whisky and soda as a more suitable drink for that temperature. 
This was declined; but they parted friends, and, with the usual 
Anglo-Saxon ‘blood-is-thicker-than-water’ salutation, wished 
one another good luck. ‘The Englishman then went into his bed- 
room, only to find, after he had managed to pick up the broken 
fragments of furniture and personal effects, that everything he 
had of any value had disappeared. The remnants lay in a mass 
on the floor. His stock of cigars was too large to carry away, so 
some were strewn over the floor. What an American soldier 
wants with a silk-faced dress suit isa problem. Well, the Eng- 
lishman’s kindly feeling received a check and his language may 
be passed over; but, being a fairly elephantine youth, he saun- 
tered forth, and, I believe, had something to say to his ‘cousins’ 
during that day.” 


Similar accounts are given by many foreigncorrespondents. All 
agree that the Filipinos have no intention of giving up the strug- 
gle. Hencethe European papers hope the United States Govern- 
ment will realize that it has a fairly large-sized war on its hands, 
and furnish adequate means for its successful conclusion. T7he 
Speaker, London, says: 


“The Roman Catholic clergy, in particular, fear for the relig- 
ious orders, whom the Filipinos would assuredly exterminate if 
they could. We believe these orders—vicious as clergy, grasping 
as landlords—will eventually have to be bought out, and the 
American Congress is hardly a fit body to elaborate a measure 
which will present as many difficulties as an Irish Land Act. 
For the present, however, it can hardly be doubted that America 
must stick to her task.” 


The Spectator fancies that our troops are even less able to 
stand the hardship of a tropical campaign than British soldiers. 
The reason, it thinks, is that the American climate saps the con- 
stitution. It adds: 


“Our cousins are more nervous, more dyspeptic, and peculiarly 
liable to heat-apoplexy, which, indeed, during every ‘hot spell’ 
is a serious cause of mortality in New York. Bad whisky is a 
frequent explanation, but the animals display the same liability, 
and are strict teetotalers. ” 


The St. James's Gazette says: 


“The Americans are at last constrained to admit that they are 
not having it all their own way in the Philippines, and the sooner 
this is officially recognized by General Otis and the United States 
Government the better it will be for the welfare of the country. 
. . . The Americans actually hold little beyond Manila and the 
country immediately surrounding it, and the ground which the 
operating columns happen to occupy at the moment. The Fili- 
pinos have simply adopted the elementary tactics of guerilla war- 
fare. Having lured their enemy far enough, they attack his rear, 
so that having fought his way forward he has now to fight his 
way back. The same cocksureness which marked the campaign 
in Cuba is the prevailing feature of the campaign in the Philip- 
pines, and the same faults of underestimating the strength of the 
enemy, and thinking undisciplined and untrained volunteers, 
personally brave tho they may be, can do all that is required, are 
manifest in the war in the far Eastern archipelago.” 


Meanwhile business is at a standstill in the Philippines. The 
Vossische Zettung, Berlin, points out that the imports of Manila 
consist of supplies for the troops only, while exports are almost 
mil. It says further: 


“The business of the great European trading firms is seriously 
hurt by this continual war. These firms have united into a trade 
chamber, for the purpose of devising some means to avert utter 
ruin, for the fact that the islands have changed hands has not 
benefited them. Under American rule the difficulties placed in 
the way of business men are increased, and the war coming on 
top of these difficulties, the entire European and American trade 
: likely to vanish.”—7vanslations made for Tue LITERARY 

IGEST. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


USTRALIAN federation is at last almost an accomplished 

fact. New South Wales has declared inits favor, and soon 

the few millions inhabiting that enormous island will form 

themselves into a nation after the manner of the United States. 
The Speaker, London, says: 


“Tt is true they might have gone further, and made their feder- 
ation after the Canadian rather than the American model. As it 
is, their central government will only exercise the specific powers 
delegated to it by the constitution, and will not have that general 
power of supervision and control possessed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment over the constituent provinces. But that was made pos- 
sible only by special circumstances in Canada, and was out of the 
question in Australia, and that it should be so is a healthy sign. 
As Home Rulers, we distrust the abiding patriotism and the sta- 
bility of the citizens of a state so centralized that its local institu- 
tions have not a considerable degree of independence. . . . The 
union will fulfil the manifest destiny of the Australian race. It 
will give an adequate political organization to a new nation which 
at present forms a part of our empire. And it will go far to 
insure the continuance of that nation in permanent autonomy 
even should our empire be fated ever to disappear.” 


“The establishment of the federation means the establishment 
of a new British empire at the Antipodes,” says the Edinburgh 
Scotsman ; and the Birmingham Gazet¢fe remarks: 


“If Australia is to prosper as one great country using one 
speech and acknowledging one sovereign, it must follow the ex- 
ample shown by the United States of America and by the Domin- 
ion of Canada. That the existing local governments should be 
preserved is essential to the federation scheme, but it is as easy 
to realize America as a mere muddled conglomeration of inde- 
pendent States as to believe that Australia can become powerful 
or develop as it ought to do if federation be rejected.” 


The Daily Graphic, London, thinks South Africa should learn 
unity from the Australian example, but 7he Daly Chronicle 
admits that, whereas Australia is a country settled chiefly by 
Britons, South Africa is largely inhabited by people who do not 
like British rule. Zhe Times points out that some time must 
elapse ere the fiscal arrangements of the new Dominion are com- 
plete, but is confident that no serious discord will retard the 


actual federation on that account. . 74e Standard, London, says: 


“A federation, which includes the two great pastoral and agri- 
cultural states of the island-continent, with their metropolitan 
cities of Melbourne and Sydney, and which may comprehend also 
West Australia, with its gold-fields, and South Australia, with 
its vast undeveloped resources, will have all the elements of a 
splendid and prosperous commonwealth, well worthy to take its 
place among the united peoples of the empire, alongside the ex- 
isting Dominion of Canada and the future federation of South 
Africa. The first century of Australian history will close tri- 
umphantly with this successful achievement in constructive states- 
manship.” 





Doings in Poland.—The Polish press is very downhearted 
on account of the condition of Galicia, where the Lemberg Sa- 
As Galicia, the 
Austrian share of Poland, enjoys a large measure of political in- 
dependence, the Poles again doubt their own ability to manage 
their affairs. 


vings- Bank, managed purely by Poles, has burst. 


The Orendownzk, Posen, says: 


“In such cases it is really necessary for us to pause and con- 
sider whether we are able to take care of ourselves when a cer- 
tain amount of political independence is granted tous. What is 
happening in Galicia would seem to show that we are not. The 
Polish element appears to be less capable than others to organize 
itself, from a social as well as a political point of view.” 


Hundreds of country gentlemen and thousands of farmers and 
The late Austrian premier Badeni 
alone is said to have lost $1,000,000. The Cracow Czas admits 
that thirty-nine years of autonomy have produced no good results 


small tradesmen are ruined. 
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for the Poles. The Liberal Reforma, Cracow, remarks that the 
lower classes are ignorant and starving, and the upper do not 
Much of the 
emigration at present directed to Canada is said to be caused by 
the failures connected with the breaking of the Lemberg Bank.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


know how to work, and live beyond their incomes. 





OUR DISPUTES WITH CANADA. 


HE English papers, when referring to the breakdown of the 
negotiation between Canada and ourselves, throw the 
blame upon us. Mr. Smalley’s view of the question, as given in 
the London 7zmes, has not been accepted as impartial, either by 
The Times itself or by other British papers. We quote the fol- 


lowing from 7he St. James's Gazette, London : 


“When his weighty message is stripped of mere verbosity, when 
due allowance is made for the influence which the one, the only 
Blowitz has had on the style of his colleagues, when we discount 
the desire of the modern correspondent to play the diplomatist, it 
is not difficult to get at the meaning of this despatch from New 
York. What it says is, when interpreted into current English, 
pretty much this: We Americans, of the party called Republican, 
are well disposed to make a friendly arrangement with you Eng- 
lish, but it must be on the condition that the terms are so favor- 
able to America that the other side—to wit, the Democrats—shall 
have no excuse for saying that we have yielded the interests of 
America to the British Government. We have met to discuss 
matters with the Canadians, and have shown ourselves most rea- 
sonable. You can believe that because we say so. But Canada 
will not listen to reason. . . . The evil consequences of the pres- 
ent relations between Ottawa and London, as understood in 
Washington, are far-reaching. ‘They threaten to affect disas- 
trously those other relations between England and the United 
States the recent improvement in which both nations hoped would 
be permanent. . . . ‘To this Government that seems an unfortu- 
nate state of things.’ Here we quote the very words, for no para- 
phrase can give the full beauty of the message which American 
affection sends us by the well-authorized mouth of The Z7imes 
correspondent. We have heard something not unlike this before. 
There are Frenchmen who have a real admiration for this country 
and would willingly be its friend, if only it would assume its true 
position, which ought to be one of respectful deference to France, 
and of instant acceptance of French views of British interests. 
When it will not conform to this one indispensable condition— 
then ‘an unfortunate state of things arises.’” 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


“Mr. Smalley amazed us by telling us that the Canadians, asa 
condition precedent to any arbitration over the differences be- 
tween the two countries, insisted that the United States should 
surrender to Canada practically ‘all that they had ever asked for 
in the conferences of the Commission.’ This seemed an extraor- 
dinary thing, but we have now a definite statement by Sir Louis 
Davies : 

“(1) That in the first instance Canada proposed a compromise 
in re Alaska, rejected by the Americans. 

“(2) That ‘then Canada proposed to refer the whole question 
unconditionally to arbitration on the terms of the Venezuelan 
boundary arbitration.’ 

“We are glad to have this reassuring statement, which seems 
to indicate that for once in a way Mr. Smalley is too ‘good’ an 
American.” 


The London Oué/ook remarks that “ Mr. Smalley isconveniently 
ignorant of many things,” including the fact that the Canadians 
refuse to be jockeyed. ‘America’s absolute insistence on arbi 
tration in regard to the Venezuela boundary dispute,” says The 
Spectator, “and our agreement to her demand, binds her in honor 
not to refuse arbitration in the present case. That isafact which 
we can not believe will be ignored by the American people, who 
have never wavered in their support of arbitration. ” 

The Saturday Review remarks: 


“The delusive and elusive attitude of the American negotiators 
is now only too clear. Arbitration is to be permitted if we first 
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concede their claims toeverything of importance. . . . The Cana- 
dian assertion that the United States claimed that all places in 
the occupation of their own citizens should be admitted to be out- 
side arbitration is absolutely correct, astonishing as it may seem. 
This is the direct opposite to the attitude we have assumed with 
regard to Venezuela. There we have consented tosubmit all dis- 
puted territory to arbitration, however clear we believe the title 
of our citizens to be. Naturally we negatived this suggestion.” 


The Speaker wants to know if The Times will apologize for 
having been fooled into publishing Mr. Smalley’s account. The 


paper adds: 


“The mere continuance of American political control over what 
Canadians believe to be Canadian territory would be of little 
moment if the Americans allowed a reasonable amount of eco- 
nomic freedom. ‘The complaint of the Canadians is that they do 
not. The custom-house at Dyea is exacting as against Canadian 
goods. The American navigation laws prevent any goods, 
American or British, being carried from San Francisco or Port- 
land to Dyea in British bottoms. It is part of the coasting trade 
which is reserved to American ships. Thus the political posses- 
sion of the coast strip between the new gold-fields and the sea is 
made the means of inflicting infinite economic annoyance.” 


It is the Alaskan boundary dispute which comes most to the 
fore just now, and even an observer somewhat partial to Canada 
must confess that her case appears somewhat weak. Cool heads 
among the Canadians themselvesseemto think itso. Zhe Mone- 
tary Times, Toronto, says: 


“The British commissioners proposed to adopt the rules laid 
down for the Venezuela arbitration; but the Americans sought to 
modify them by making it a condition precedent that, in any case, 
the settlements on the Lynn Canal should be considered as being 
within the republic. Under one of those rules, fifty years’ pos- 
session would givea title tothe territory. We are afraid that this 
might be turned against Canada, before the arbitral tribunal, in 
an embarrassing way. We have, it is true, our treaty rights 
under the agreement with Russia, from which the United States 
derives its title, and if Sir Wiffrid ison sure ground in contending 
that they would not be affected by the rule of prescription laid 
down, it would be all right; but there is reason to fear that the 
American counsel before the arbitral tribunal would insist that 
the treaty was subject to that rule. We do not say that the con- 
tention would be good, but it is desirable to guard against the 


possibility of its being made so.” 


The paper would be glad to find that at least the “piece of ter- 
titory of which the ownership is in question were known as the 
disputed territory.” But most Canadian papers do not take the 
trouble to enter into the merits of the question. They content 
themselves with abuse. Saturday Night, Toronto, says: 


“No one has had to do with Washington without feeling that 
the Yankees are determined to have their own way and to have 
the best of the bargain no matter what may happen. Uncle Sam 
has not a friend in Europe, for he has ‘done to a finish’ every 
government that has been foolish enough to try to trade horses 
with him. Great Britain appears to be a friend, and no doubt is 
sincere, but what is Great Britain getting out of the bargain ex- 
cept an occasional after-dinner speech or some flim-flam message 
from the President? . . . The Yankee hog still squeals at the 
trough; untruth and unneighborliness still prevailat Washington. 
The result will be that the United States will have no friend any- 
where, for no man or nation can always successfully demand the 
best of it and refuse to recognize the rights of others. Canada, I 
imagine, may yet be the means of imparting to Washington some 
sense of the delicate nature of international complications. We 
may not be secure from bombardment or a retaliatory commercial 
war, but we are safe within the environment of Great Britain, 
backed as we are by our own resources and the friendship that all 
mations must feel for acountry which dares to peremptorily re- 
fuse the bulldozing of people who apparently know no gratitude, 
ignore justice, and rely entirely upon aggressive strength, self- 
ishness, and wholesale untruth.” 


Prof. Goldwin Smith admits in the Toronto Weekly Sun that 
powerful private interests may have prevented an understanding 
so far. as Canada isconcerned. He says: 
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“Absolute free trade in minerals, an enlargement of the free 
list of forest products, an important concession of duty on lumber 
and on most agricultural products, a liberal adjustment of the 
sealing question, an amicable method for the settlement of the 
boundary question, an acceptance of Canada’s views in respect of 
alien labor and the lake fisheries, together with reciprocal mining 
privileges—all these things the Americans aver were offered by 
them and rejected by the Canadians, who, they say, rode off on 
the Alaska boundary question, obstinately insisting upon that as 
an indispensable part of the settlement. It is not unlikely that 
fear of the Canadian protectionists, to whose influence our Gov- 
ernment has yielded at home, may have operated upon them in 
their negotiations at Washington.” ; 


Events, Ottawa, says: 


“It will be remembered that the tribunal proposed by the 
Americans for the settlement of this burning question was to be 
composed of six arbitrators, tho why such an absurd number 
should have been chosen, especially as three men were to be 
nominated by President McKinley and three by the English Privy 
Council, it is difficult to understand, unless it be on the assump- 
tion that an agreement was not desired. One is led into the dis- 
agreeable suspicion that our American cousins do not want the 
boundary settled. Do they want the whole continent?” 





A BID FOR FRANCO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP. 


HERE can not be any doubt that the French people, who for 
twenty-five years hoped that the German empire would 
once more fall to pieces, have now become used to the idea of a 
nation on their Eastern frontier as solid as theirown. This has 
encouraged many Frenchmen to speak of a possible Franco- 
German alliance; with hesitation at first, more boldly now. If 
we remember that no one in Germany wishes a war with France, 
and that the Germans are only held back from openly advocating 
an alliance with the “hereditary aggressor” by historical studies, 
the international importance of the following summary of Chap- 
puis de Manbou’s “ ZL’ Adiiance Franco-Allemande et ses Conse- 
guences ” will be appreciated : 


Germany is the natural ally of France. The policy of England 
is the greatest danger to the peace of the world. Inconsiderate 
egoism, brutal greed, and a megalomania which approaches in- 
sanity rule the British Government. The chief aim of the Eng- 
lish is to suck the marrow from the bones of the people they 
manage toconquer. Under the mask of humanity, Christianity, 
and civilization they follow the nefarious practises of a robber. 
Any nation that trusts England is lost, for it will surely be left in 
the lurch as soon as England can gain by making common cause 
with theenemy. The war of 1870 is, no doubt, a serious obsta- 
cle to a Franco-German Alliance. But this hindrance can be 
overcome if only the French people will consent to be just to 
France. It will be found that the Germans have, to say the least, 
as much reason to complain of France as France has to be angry 
with them. The Napoleonic wars must be regarded from this 
point of view. 

No doubt the German armies made themselves felt in France. 
But justice demands an acknowledgment of the fact that the Ger- 
mans were, on the whole, very humane enemies; their soldiers, 
being fathers and husbands themselves, showing much kindness 
to French women and children. That the German doctors made 
no difference between French or German wounded is a fact too 
well known to need comment. The Alsace-Lorraine question 
may be a serious obstacle to an alliance, But if Germany took 
those provinces by force of arms, so did Louis XIV. Frenchmen 
must learn to accept the inevitable consequences of their defeat. 
Alsace is German, as every one knows, and the Germans will not 
be likely to give it up. Lorraine, partly French, may be consti- 
tuted into a buffer state, if the Germans believe they can trust 
France to keep the peace. 

How necessary is an alliance between France and Germany is 
shown by the connections of the two nations abroad. German 
and French outposts treat each other with great courtesy in the 
colonies, and there is never any complaint of encroachment, of 
the influencing of native chiefs against the government to which 
they owe obedience, or of the machinations of missionaries. How 
the English are in this respect every one knows. 

As a matter of fact, prudence demands that France should stand 
on good terms with Germany. Germany will not attack her. To 
attack Germany, the help of Russia is imperative, and Russia, 
moving slowly, may be too late to help France. On the other 
hand an alliance with Germany would, without a doubt, strengthen 
France in every part of the world, while the pleasure of revenge 
is extremely barren, and not at all certain to repay its cost. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Erdman writes from Breslau, 


1899 : 
“The export of kid gloves from this consular 
district has amounted to $736,587.67 per annum. 
The glove leather is tanned, dyed, and the gloves 
are cut at the factories here; but most of them 
are sewn by girls in Austria, especially in Bo- 


hemia. German girls have never been taught the 


art. There is now an arrangement by which free 


sewing-schools will be started by the Prussian 
Government, one to be located in the province of 
Silesia and the other in the Rhine province, where 
are located most of the glove factories, the sew- 
ing for which has been done in Belgium,” 


In reply toa letter froma Massachusetts board 
of trade, Consul Moulton writes from Demerara, 
April 22, 1899: ‘‘Imports into British Guiana 
are mostly from England; some come from the 
United States. Surinam imports from England 
and Germany ; Cayenne from France, Men's low 
shoes sell here at $1.20 to $1.68; a few at $2.40 to 
$3.84. Boots sell up to $5. Split hide and satin 
hide are used; calf quarters and kid uppers in 
black. Tan shoes are popular. Footwear for 
this market must have wide fittings, 4 and 5 Eng- 
lish. The Portuguese, who number about 12,000, 
universally wear shoes made on the Mexican last, 
which is pointed and has an upward curve to the 
toe, Out of a total population of 278,0co in this 
colony, 217,000 people are either black, colored, or 
East Indian coolies, a majority of whom go bare- 
footed a great portion of the time, for the reason 
that their occupation or their personal comfort 
does not require them to be shod; nor will their 
limited means permit the expense. Hence the 
conformation of their feet is such that to crowd 
them intothe elegant and fashionable American 
boot, on the special occasions like Sundays or 
holidays, would induce such a fine frenzy of 
misery that neither religious devotion, peace of 
mind, nor graceful deportment would be pro- 
mcted. Itis estimated that about 5,000 pairs are 
made by hand in this city. Probably, not more 
than 30,000 of the total population wear shoes 
habitually the year round. During the year 
ended March 31, 1898, boots and shoes to the value 
of $137,590 were imported into British Guiana, of 
which $10,000 worth came from the United States 
and the balance from England. A portion of this 
importation went to Surinam, Dutch Guiana,” 


From the tables of the trade and navigation of 
the Dominion of Canada for the year ended June 
30, 1898, recently issued, may be gathered some 
data of interest to the manufacturers of bicycles 
inthe United States. The total number of bicy- 
cles sold in Canada during the year is estimated 
at 50,000, of which 27,262 were imported from the 
United States and 46 from Great Britain. In ad- 
dition to this large importation of complete ma- 
chines, the value of bicycle, parts imported was 
$27q,752 (of which the United States furnished 
$271,175), which is held to represent 12,000 complete 
machines at $27 each. In round numbers, the 
otal of imported bicycles sold, complete or in 
parts, was 40,000, averaging in cost $22.20, on which 
a duty of 30 per cent. was assessed and $179,259 
collected, while on bicycle parts the duty collected 
was $83,534. In 1897, the importation of completed 
bicycles was 24,558, or 2,750 less than in 1898. The 
average cost in 1897 was $32.40, against $22.20 in 
1898; and the duty, per machine, $9.72, against 
$5.66. These figures show that as the American 
manufacturer decreases the cost, the demand in- 
creases. During the year ended June 30, 1808, 
18,617 bicycles were manufactured in Canada, of 
which only about 10,000 were sold at home. While 
the United States were encroaching on this mar- 
ket, Canadian manufacturers were reaching out 
for the trade in foreign countries, and sold 8,617 
bicycles for $373.383, Australia taking 5,229; Ger- 
Great Britain, 616; France, 490; and 


many, 1,441 ° 


the United States, 307, as their largest customers. 
The prices seem to have been varied for each 
country as follows: Great Sritain and Australia, 
about $46; France, about $41; United States, 
about $35; Germany, about $30. 


“A series of questions having been put to me,”’ 
writes our consul at Marseilles, France, ‘‘ concern- 
ing the possibility of introducing factory-made 
window sashesand doors in France, I wish to say 
first that the method of interior construction in 
this country does not resemble our own, and any 
manufacturer desiring todo business here should 
visit the country and study the local peculiarities. 
All building is done to stay, and the light pine 
doors and sashes often used in America would not 
do hereat all. Furthermore, there are no window 
framesin France that slide up and down as they 
dointhe United States. The sashes are as long 
as doors, a double sash being made for each win- 
dow, opening inward, clamped with a special 
fastening, and provided with interior and exterior 
blinds. In this southern country, where winds 
are severe, the outside shutters have immovable 
slats and are very heavy. Taking up the ques- 
tions in detail, I have to say: There is no exist- 
ing demand for factory-made doors. The notion 
prevails that ready-made doors are inferior to the 
hand-made article, and a demand would have to 
be created. As to shapes and styles in use, they 
are many. Sliding doors are unusual, Asarule, 
even large double doors swing on hinges. The 
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dimensions of single doors of the ordinary type 
are: Height, 2.20 to 2.25 meters (7.22 to 7. 38 feet); 


ness, 34% centimeters (1.4 inches). Doors gener- 
ally are hung on simple hinges. As no factory- | 
made doors are sold, pricescan not be quoted. 
For hand-made doors of the ordinary variety, the 
ruling price is 7 francs ($1.35) per square meter 
(10.76 square feet), or for double doors, 10 francs 
($1.93) per Square meter. One builder ventures to 
say that from three to five thousand doors are 
used annually in Marseilles. No dependence can 
be placed onthe guess. The consumption obvi- 
ously depends on the amount of building. Doors 
used here are of local manufacture, the lumber 
generally coming from Sweden and Norway. 
There are no special door factories in this city. 
I have no suggestions to make as to packing for 
exportation. No doors are imported. There are 
no local exporters of doors. Among the most im- 
portant local contractors are the following: L. 
Gassier de Bastide, Rue Consolat, 63; H. Beran- 
ger, Rue Clothilde, 36; Jauffret Fréres, Rue de la 
Rotonde, 23 ; Andre Capel, Rue Consolat, 138. 


Vice-Consul Taylor writes from Ensenada, May 
20, 1899, in regard to the discovery of very rich 
gold placers near San José and Santa Clara moun- 
tains, within one league of the Pacific coast. The 
port is Ascension Bay. There are already, says 
Mr. Taylor, about 2,000 persons on the ground. 
The mining-camps at Santa Rosalie, San Iawa, and 
Calmallé are deserted. The placers are three 
leagues wide and twelve or fifteen leagues long. 


Passenger transit in Paris is effected by electri- 
city, steam, compressed air, and horse-power. 
There are three tramway lines serving Paris and 
the suburbs, and omnibuses are generally used 
throughout thecity. One of the above-mentioned 
tram-lines belongs to the Compagnie Générale des 
Omnibus, and the other two are practically con- 
trolled by the same company ; so that it can be 
said tohave a monopoly of the entire passenger 
transit, exclusive of cabs and carriages. It is a 
stock company, organized in 1855, having obtained 
from thecity by conventions of July 15, 1856, and 
June 18, 1860, the exclusive right to transport pas- 
sengers from one point to another in the city of 
Paris. This concession expires on the 31st of May, 
1910, The omnibuses are of two sizes and drawn 
by two or three horses respectively. The smaller 
model is arranged for 28 or 30 places (14 outside, 
14 inside, and 2 on the platform). The larger 





model affords accommodation for 20 on top and 20 


width, 80 to go centimeters (2.6 to 2.8 feet); thick- | 
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wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirtings 


E 

W during the next few weeks in order to make room 
for Fall goods. We have therefore made decided reduc- 
tions on almost every suit and skirt. You now have an 
7 of securing 

ashionable garment at 
a reduction of one- 
third from former 
prices. 

No. 642.— Dressy 
walking gown, consisting 
of single-breasted loose 
front jacket and new 
Victoria skirt. The en- 
tire garment is lined 
throughout and is hand- 
somely stitched as illus- 
trated; the tailoring is 
poten: you — | select 

rom fifty all-woo ware 
for this costume. he 
stores ask $19 for a po 
of this kind. Our price 
has been $13.50. 


Reduced price for 
this Sale, #9.00. 





i = Suits. reduced 
rom $4 to $2.67. 
Pique Skirts reduced 
from $3 to $2. 
We tell you about hun- 





dreds of other reduced 

poste garments in our 

Summer Catalogue and 

Bargain List, which will 

No. 642, be sent, /ree, together 
7 with a fullline of samples 


of materials to any lady who wishes them, Any garment 
that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List ; 
| don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d wand New York. 
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inside, including 4 on platform. The fare on the 
top is 15 centimes (nearly 3 cents); inside and 
on platform, 30 centimes (nearly 6 cents). The 
payment of the last mentioned fare entitles the 
passenger to a “correspondence” or transfer ticket 
to another connecting or intersecting line. No 
passengers are taken on when the places are filled, 
either at a station or em route. At the starting- 
points, numbered tickets are handed to the passen- 
gers, and when there are more than enough to fill 
one conveyance the preference is given to those 
holding the first numbers. The next omnibus or 
car starting begins with the number last uncalled 
on the previous vehicle. The same system pre- 
vails at the fixed stations en route for vacant 
places, No standing in the aisle is allowed. It is 
impossible to say what the company paid for the 
concession, as the remunerationtothecity is based 
upon a percentage and a royalty on the number 
of vehicles working. 


Consul-General Holloway sends the following 
from St. Petersburg, May 13, 1899: “The Russian 
Government has, after many years’ discussion, de- 
termined to abandon the old-style or Julian-Greek 
calendar, which is twelve days behind the now 
universal system of the Gregorian cycle, and 
which has been a source of annoyance to Russians 
doing business with other countries, who were 
compelled to use both dates, as well as to foreign- 
ers trading with Russia. The St. Petersburg As- 
tronomical Society has taken the matter in hand, 
and with the cooperation of the ministers will ap- 
point a commission to be composed of sixteen per- 
sons, nine of whom are to be members of ‘he As- 
tronomical Society, who will arrange all details. 
It is expected that the new-style calendar will go 
into effect in 1gor.” 


Consul-General Gowey writes from Yokohama 
to a Pittsburg Company : 


“The customs returns show that during the year 
1898 there were imported into Japan 274,941 pounds 
of copper plates, sheets, and rods, vulued at $29,- 
243, and 93,925 pounds of yellow-me.. ! sheathing, 
valued at $9,970. What proportion .. rods were 
included in the foregoing, the returns do not in- 
dicate. Under the heading of exports, copper 
sheets and plates do not appear; but of refined 
copper there were shipped abroad during last 
year 35,709,650 pounds, mostly in the shape of 
slabs and ingots, valued at $3,553,245. Exports of 
manufactures of brass, at the same time, were 
valued at $9,856. The efforts made to produce 
sheet copper in Japan, I am informed, have not 
been encouraging, and the press has lately re- 
ported the failure of one of the largest concerns 
in this line of trade at Osaka. Japanese copper, 
while of fine appearance, has produced much dis- 
satisfaction as sheathing on vessels—salt water de- 
stroying it in a very shorttime. An American 
vessel was sheathed at this port with Osaka cop- 
per purchased from a prominent Tokyo firm dur- 
ing the past year, and in about two months there- 
after the metal was discovered to be entirely 
eaten through in so many places that its removal 
was made necessary, and Muntz metal substi- 
tuted. For the latter article or its equivalent, 
there is undoubtedly a growing market in the 
Orient.” 


Consul-General Holloway writes from St. Pe- 
tersburg. June 2, 1899, that he has been informed 
that the Minister of Finance will allow a duty- 
free entry of foreign exhibits for the international 
section of the dairy exhibition, to be opened in St. 
Petersburg September 1, 1899. The exhibits which 
will be sold at the exhibition, as also those which 
will remain in Russia after it is closed, will have 
to pay the regular duty levied on such articles. 





United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Is perhaps the brightest and most cheerful as well as the 
most extensive and elegant hotel in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is preeminently the favoriteresort for recreation, 
P easure, and health, and is patronized by leading people 
rom all parts of the world. This grand hotel, with its ex- 
tensive and fairy-like grounds, is situated in the most eligi- 
ble and fashionable part of this most fashionable Spa. 
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Helping a London Editor. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

You will recall that the London Academy origi- 
nally reviewed Selma Lagerléf’s Gésta Berling’s 
Saga as if it werethe work ofa man. This had to 
be corrected in a following issue when the discov- 
ery was made that she wasa woman, In the num- 
ber just received (April 29) The Academy seems to 
have made still other discoveries as to the Swedish 
novelist, and reproduces her picture and a half- 
column of matter—taken verbatim from THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST—and no credit whatever given. 
It reads as if The Academy reviewer himself had 
seen the Berlin Zcho, but his words are those of 
THE DIGEST which kindly did the work for him. 

Also, the production of the picture of Selma 
Logerléf’s in Zhe Critic for May seems influenced 
by the prior production of the same in the article 
in THE LITERARY DIGEST already mentioned. 
The Critic had already had its shy at Gésta Berl- 
ing. 

The Academy and other English papers con- 
demn American papers for using the material of 
others—surely here is a case where a part of the 
account has been balanced. The wonder is that it 
is The Academy that forgets to use special type or 
quotation marks, 

As the writer of the article in question for THE 
DIGEsT, I feel I have a right to call your atten- 
tion to the dissemination of this bit of seed sown 
in THE DIGEST’s garden, By their fruits ye shall 
know them. JOHN B. HENNEMAN, 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








PERSONALS. 





THE civil authorities of Santiago on June 13 
renamed one of the city streets after General 
Wood, bestowing upon it his Christian name as 
well, They propose to name the road over which 
the American troops entered the city after the sur- 
render “Shafter Avenue.” 





THE United States Court of Appeals has ren- 
dered a decision in the famous case of Mrs. Hetty 
Green, of New York, who has been fighting for 
twenty years to have hertitle perfected toa part of 
the old Gage farm in Chicago, now valued at one 
million dollars or more, upholding her claims to 
the property. When notified of the court's decision 
in her favor, she made this characteristic remark: 
“This suit is part of the almost ceaseless litigation 
which began one year before my father’s death in 
1865, and has pursued me ever since. I do not 
court public notoriety, but never shirk my duty 
when I feel that I am being persecuted. The 
judges of our courts are allright when you can get 
at them, but the lawyers hamper litigants where 
money is involved. They want it all. Iam a 
thoroughly determined woman, and the entire 
Seventh Regiment with shotted guns can not keep 
me off when once I start in to defend my just 
rights.” 





A BASHFUL Chicago man courted a girl for three 
years without daring to propose. Finally, while 
he was visiting in St. Louis, he decided to pro- 
pose by mail. He sent the letter, and for two 
hours was one of the happiest men in Missouri. 
Then he began to believe he had been precipitate, 
and was assailed with doubt. That night he did 
not sleep. He thought all sorts of things, and 
vainly wished he could intercept the letter before 
it reached her. But that was manifestly impossi- 
ble. It was not until noon the next day that he 
received an inspiration as he was passing a tele- | 
gaph office. Rushing in he seized a blank and | 
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Have you Faten Too Much ? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
If your dinner distresses you, a, few drops in half a glass | 
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of water gives quick relief. 





GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM... 


A prominent physician writes: 

Dear Sirs:—Replying to yours on the use of 
TARTARLITHINE as a remedy in the treatment of 
gout, I wi'l say that I have used it in the treatment 
of about a dozen cases with results that are a little 
less than wonderful. The characteristic feature 
of its action is the rapidity with which patients 
improve under its use. Animprovement is notice- 
able within 24 hours. One of the most striking 
cases was that of a physician suffering from gout, 
muscular rheumatism and frequent bilious head- 
aches. I prescribed Tartarlithine, and in one week 
there was absolute disappearance of all of the uric 
acid manifestations. The nervous irritability dis- 
appeared, and he stated that he had done the best 
week’s work which he had accomplished in years. 


Reguiar package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, ‘ ; New York. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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Of 40 prominent dentists of Hartford, 
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(2 sizes) 2c. By mail orat dealers’, Send for our free 
booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 

FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 14 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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nervously penned the following: “MISS MARY 
——, Chicago: Mailed you wrong letter yesterday. 
Please do not open and deliver to me on my re- 
turn.” After that he breathed freer. That eve- 
ning a telegram was awaiting him atthe hotel. It 
read: “JOHN ——, St. Louis: No; you mailed right 
letter. It was about time.” 





CoL. R. S. MACKENZIE, of the Fourth Uni- 
ted States Cavalry, was regarded in 1874 as the 
next candidate for the appointment of brigadier- 
general ; but another wearer of the silver eagle on 
his shoulder-straps came into prominence about 
that time in the person of Col. Nelson A. Miles, 
of the Fifth Infantry. It is an old story but will 
bear repetition. In Colonel Mackenzie’s regiment 
there wasa grizzled veteran, Captain Napoleon B. 
McLaughlen. One starlight night he and Colonel 
Mackenzie were together in camp on a scout upon 
the plains in Texas. Colonel McKenzie was walk- 
ing upand down near his tent, snapping his fingers, 
and showing many signs of inward excitement. 
Suddenly he stopped and gazed up at the sky. 
“What are you looking for, colonel?” inquired 
Captain McLaughlen, stepping out from his tent, 
from which he had been watching the officer's 
movements. “Oh, I'm only looking for a star,” 
said the colonel, withsome embarrassment. “Col- 
onel,” said the veteran gravely, “I fear there’s 
Miles between you and that star!” Events 
proved that there was reason in his words, 





JOHN ARMSTRONG CHANLER, former husband of 
Amélie Rives, now the wife of Prince Troubetskoy, 
who has been an inmate of Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum since 1897, has finally been declared in- 
competent by a New York sheriff’s jury, and an 
application for a committee of his person and es- 
tate will now be made to the supreme court, 





PRINCESS HELENE of Orleans, wife of the Duke 
of Aosta and sister of the Duke of Orleans, has 
sold a considerable part of the valuables in her 
Turin, Genoa, Milan, and Paris houses, and placed 
the money thus realized at the disposal of her 
brother, to be used in the Orleanist cause. 





PRINCE LUIGI, the Duke of Abruzzi, who is now 
on his way to the North Pole, sailed in his ship, 
Stella Polare, on June 12,from Christiania, Nor- 
way. He is accompanied by the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Italy, who will go with him as far 
as North Cape. Prince Luigi is taking with him 
twenty-one persons, including Count Quiri,a lieu- 
tenant in the Italian navy, Dr. Cavilli-Molinelli, 
two Italian sailors, four guides, ten Norwegian 
sailors, and one Eskimo. 





Miss SELINA FITZHERBERT Fox recently took 
honors in the examination for bachelor of medi- 
cine at the University of Durham, in England. 
She headed the list of candidates, who, with the 
exception of herself, were all men. Miss Fox 
studied at the London School of Medicine for Wo- 
men and at the College of Medicine, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This is the first time in the five years that 
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most famous Amateur Photographers in 


the world use the 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 
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It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
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beautiful definition. 


For sale by all dealers, or write to 
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52 East Union Square, New York. 





warded by her majesty’s gracious reception, and 
by what would be a lasting remembrance of the 
interest she had shown in his music; but whenshe 
insisted he said: 

“Well, to speak the truth, I have a wish, and one 
that only your majesty can grant.” 

“It is granted,” she interposed. 

And then he told her that nothing could give 
him greater pleasure than to see the nurseries 
and all the domestic arrangements connected with 
the royal children. The most consummate cour- 
tier could not have expressed a wish better cal- 
culated to please the Queen. She most cordially 
responded and herself conducted him through the 
nurseries. Nor was the matter treated lightly; 
she had to show him the contents of the wardrobes 
and give him particulars of the service, and for 
the time being the two were not inthe relative 
position of gracious sovereign and obedient ser- 
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Will make scores of cast away pieces of fur- 
niture useful and decorative. A can of our 
liquid enamel (which is incomparably the 
finest) will save its cost ten times in fixing up 
window casings, mantels, pottery, insides of 
refrigerators, and bath-tubs, etc. It gives 
hard, glistening, enduring polish, which is 
ornamental and easily cleaned. .. .. .. «- 
There is more economy and beauty ina. 
can of our liquid enamel than in any other 
household purchase. Write for prices. .. 


JOHN MAIR & SONS, 


136 S. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA. 











vant, but rather of an experienced materfamilias 
and an enlightened paterfamilias, comparing 
notes, and giving each other points on the manage- 
ment of their respective children. 





ON the 23d of May one hundred years ago 
Thomas Hood was born, and he died May 3, 184s. 
To those of an older generation familiar is the 
name of Tom Hood, for the “Thomas” does not 
seem to concert with his joyousness. His life, 
says the New York 7imes, must have been in a 
measure a troubled one, for he had to fight against 
bad health and poverty. How he did labor for his 
bread and cheese, working off trifles for the red 
satin bound ephemeral volumes, which were called 
“Keepsakes,” or “Friendship’s Offerings.” There 
is a disposition to slight Tom Hood, and it is be- 
cause the critic of to-day is in doubt as to whether 
the man was better in his merry or in his more 
serious moods, For ten years Tom Hood worked 
away at “comic annuals.” Is he only to be re- 
membered for these? Because he forced us to 
laugh, are we to forget how he could make our 
eyes to be dimmed with tears? Are we to forget 
the pathos of his “Song of the Shirt,” or the sadness 
of “The Bridge of Sighs”? Are we to pass over 
the epigrams he wrote, perfect or theirkind? Why, 
some of these are alive to-day and pass from 
mouth to mouth, and those who say them are ig- 
norant of theirsource, There was that uncommon 





the qualifications have been open to women that 
advantage has been taken of the privilege. 





stuck-up person Rae Wilson, who abused Hood 
for what Rae Wilson affirmed was his flippancy. 
Hood wrote what he called an ode as a reply, and 
in it are four famous lines: 


As is well known, Mendelssohn was a great fa- | 


vorite of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
and during his visits to London was frequently 
their guest, playing for them and accompanying 
the Queen, who possessed a good voice, and who 
often would sing for him. In “Fragments of an 
Autobiography,” recently published by Felix Mos- 
cheles, son of the great pianist, and a god-son of 
Mendelssohn, a pleasing anecdote of the composer, 
and his association with her majesty is told. It 
was in 1847, the year of his death, that Mendels- 
sohn had once more, as in 1842, been “making mu- 
sic with the Queen,” and had been genuinely de- 
lighted with her rendering of hissongs. As he was 
about to leave, she said: 

“Now, Dr. Mendelssohn, you have given me so 
much pleasure, is there nothing I can do to give 
you pleasure?” 

He answered that he was more than amply re 


“A man may cry ‘Church! Church!’ 
word 
With no more pity than other people— 
A daw’s not reckon’d a religious bird, 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.” 


at every 


Walter Savage Landor, who was a most difficult 
man to please, wrote the most perfect apprecia- 
tion of Hood that we know of: 


“T tried at wit—it would not do; 
At tenderness—that failed me too; 
Before me on each path there stood 
The witty and the tender Hood.” 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Two Steps.—“‘When is their marriage to be 
solemnized?” “As soon as it has been financed.” 
—Puck. 

No Other Time.—“Henry, why do you smoke 
continually from morning until night?” “It’s the 
only time I get. I sleep from night till morning.” 
—T7it-Bits. 





The Size of It.—EpDITH: “What does a man 
mean when he says that comment is useless?” 

DAVIE: “Means that he can’t think of anything 
else to say.”— Puck. 





Abreast of the Times.—TEACHER: “What 
does the abbreviaion “lb.” mean ?” 

Dicky: “It means ‘Lanky Bob,’ ma’am,”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Over the Fence.—MRs. RILEY: “Are yez on 
callin’ terms wid our new neighbor?” 

Mrs. MURPHY: “Av coorse I am. She called 
me a thafe, and I called her another.”—77¢@-Bits. 





Even,—Mrs. Busysopy: “Your husband goes 
outa great deal, doesn’t he?” 

MRS. GOODWIFE: “Oh, I don’t know ; he doesn’t 
go out any oftener than he comes in.”— Yonkers 
Statesman, 

Used to It.—“ When I rejected Dick he didn’t 
seem a bit put out. Ican’t understand it.” “Well, 
I can. Dick is used to it. He used to write 
poetry, and get a dozen rejections every week.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 








Met His Superior.—HARDENED SCOUNDREL: 
“How'd you make out at robbin’ the train?” 

DESPERATE VILLAIN (in disgust): “Done first- 
rate till I go into the Pullman sleeper. Then the 
porter held me up!"—Varlem Life. 





Quite Easy Then.—“Do you think,” said he, 
“that one can live in New York and remain abso- 
lutely ignorant of the ways of this wicked world?” 
“No,” was the answer, “not unless he happens to 
be chief of police.”— Washington Star. 





Covert Enemies.—“ Dorothy has quit making 
me uncomfortable by telling me my hat wasn’t on 
straight.” “What stopped her?” “Every time 
she did it I told her she had too much powder on 
her nose.”"—Chicago Record. 





Comforting a Friend,—VERISOPHT: “That 
brute Snodgrass called me a conceited idiot, 
don’t cher know.” 

HUNKER: “Isthatso? You never struck me as 
being particularly conceited.”— 77d-B2its. 





Corned Beef.—JOHNNY: “I know how corned 
beef is made now, grandpa.” 

GRANDPA: “How?” 

JOHNNY: “I saw the man giving the cows rock 
salt.”— Brooklyn Life. 





A Chance,—HUuSBAND: “I am going to join an 
other club to-night.” 

WIFE: “I don’t suppose I shall see you at all 
after this?” 

HUSBAND: “Oh, yes! They have a ladies’ day.” 
—Puck. 


Making a Choice.—“ Which do you prefer?” 
asked her indulgent father. “It is so hard to de- 
cide,” she answered, “but at the price quoted I 
think the duke is a better bargain than the count. 
I guess you may buy me the duke.”—Chicago 
Post. 





Just Comfortable.—Uncle inquired of little 
Bobby if he had been a good little boy. 

BosBy: ‘‘ No, I haven’t.” 

UNCLE: “Why,I hope you haven't been very 
bad.” 

Bossy: “Oh, no; just comfortable.”"—77¢-Bits. 


A Rational Argument.—“ You once said you 
would die for me, Jonas, and now you refuse to 
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cut the grass.” “That's perfectly logical, Minerva. 


the grass once you'll make me do it every two 
weeks.”—Chicago Record. 


Alternative Hypotheses.—“I love you,” he 
whispered, Ernestine trembled, and regarded 
him perplexedly. “Do my ears deceive me?” 
she asked herself; “cr does my complexion de- | 
ceive. him?” For it was her misfortune to lack | 
confidence in herself.—Defrozt Journal. 





As Pants the Hart, Etc.—“She felt the strong 


who had got into trouble. “How delightful!” 
commented the demure young thing. “What is 
delightful?” he demanded in surprise. “To feela 
strong arm,” she answered softly.—Chicago Fost. 





Unreasonable Women!— Mrs. Fimsby says 
that men are sochangeable. Fimsby used to tell 
her that she was worth her weight in gold. When 
she had to sit on his knees in the coach the other 
day he said he wished she wasn’t so confounded 
heavy.—Boston Transcript. 





At the ’Phone.—Agitated papa at ’phone. 
“Hello! hello! hello! hello!” “What number, 
please?” “Two.” “Two?” “Two, of course.” 
“Two what.” “Twins, confound it. How many 
do you think—-” Finds he has been rung off. 
Goes away cursing the trusts.—Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 





Brooklyn.—HIcks : “What a talker that man 
Brown is! I always regarded him as such a 
gloomy, reticent fellow until two or three days 
ago.” 

Wicks: “Yes, I understand that his baby just 
begun to laugh for the first time last week.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 





you do if that big vase in the parlor should get 
broken?” said Tommy. “I should spank whoever 
did it,” said Mrs. Banks, gazing severely at her 
little son. “Well, then, you'd better begin to get 
up your muscle,” said Tommy, gleefully, “’coz 
papa’s broken it."—Harfer’s Bazar. 





Such Sticky Weather, Too!—“I don’t like 
Snaggs's idea of a joke,”said Hiland. “No?” re 
plied Halket. “No, I don’t.” “Tell me about it.” 
“The other night I called tosee him, and he said: 
‘I'll get a small bottle.’ ‘ Ail right,’ I said, ‘geta 


and presently returned with a bottle of mucilage.” 
— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegr ee 
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arm of the law,” he said, speaking of a woman | 


bottle with a ‘stick’ in it.” So Snaggs went out | 


mous healing mineral water- and those natural wonders | 


ite for ‘* Peaceful Scenes ’’ and other Summer Re- | 
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A Hobby of His.—An old country sexton, in 
showing visitors round the churchyard, used to 
stop at acertain tombstone and say: “This ere 
is the tomb of Thomas ’Ooper an’ ’is eleven 
woives.” One day a lady remarked: “Eleven? 
Dear me—that’s rather a lot, isn’t it?” The old 
man looked at her gravely, and replied: “Well, 
mum, yer se it war an ’obby of ’is’n.”—7id-Bits. 





Egging Her On.—SHE (after some not infre- 
quent domestic disturbance): “I have nothing to 
say, Keziah.” 

HE: “So I see, my dear, but—eh——” 

SHE: “But what, Keziah ?” 

HE: “Oh, nothing, except that I am amazed to 
realize that you don’t follow your usual custom 
under such circumstances and say it.”"— Richmond 
Dispatch. 





Association of Ideas,—“I'’m looking for a man 
that’s in business somewhere along this street,” 
said the perplexed stranger, “and I’ve forgotten 
hisname. Had it at my tongue’s end five minutes 
ago. Say, what’s the name of that suburb this 
side of Evanston?” “Buena Park?” hazarded the 
policeman whom he stopped to question. “No, 
that isn’t it. Isn’t there another one.” “Edge- 
water?” “Edgewater! That’s right!” delightedly 
exclaimed the stranger. “Got it now. Thename 
of the man I’m trying to find is Banks. Know 
him ?"—Chicago Tribune. 





Didn't Even Hesitate.—An Englishman travel- 
ingin Maryland had occasion to investigate the 
running time of the trains that passed through 
the small place where he was stopping. Carefully 
searching a time-table, he found apparently that 
there would be an express train due at four 
o'clock that afternoon. The Englishman was on 
time with his grip, ef cetera, and so was the ex- 
press train. ‘The intending passenger watched it 
approach and thunder by the station at top speed. 
The traveler was annoyed, and turning to a 
colored man who stood near, remarked : “That 
train didn’t stop!” “No sir,” replied the colored 











citizen, cheerfully, “didn’ ev’n hes’tate.”—Fx- 
change. 

Current Events. 
Monday, July 3. 


—A special despatch from Washington says that 
“while the army of the Philippines has been suc- 
cessful, the commanding general has been a 
failure.’’ 


—Judge W. S. Cox, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, who presided at the trial 
of Guiteau, resigns. 


—The Spanish Senate ratifies the terms of the 
treaty of peace and adjourns. 


—The British Government grants a subsidy for 
the establishment of a freight and passenger line 
between Jamaica and Gréat Britain. 


Tuesday, July 4. 


—In a speech at the Tammany Hall Fourth of 
July celebration, ex-Governor Hogg of Texas 
declares that “Democracy ought to renew its 
fight for free silver, with Bryan as the candidate.” 


—A silver wreath, the gift of the United States 
to the Netherlands, is laid on the tomb of 
Grotinus, “the father of international law,” 
Delft. 


at 


—Disastrous floods occur in Texas. 





Lowest Rates West. 
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—Assistant Secretary of War Meiklejohn an- 
nounces his candidacy for the United States 
Senate for Nebraska, to succeed John M. Thurs- 
ton. 


Wednesday, July 5. 


—The annual convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Society meets in Detroit. 

—By floods on the Brazos River, in Texas, 
more than 800 lives and a vast amount of property 
are lost. 


—The Michigan supreme court declares uncon- 
stitutional the law under which the city of Detroit 
proposed to buy its street railways. 


—Bishop John P. Newman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, dies at Saratoga. 

—The American delegates at the peace confer- 
ence secure a unanimous vote in favor of having 
the question of private property at sea in time 
of war dealt with at a special conference, to be 
summoned hereafter. 


—Two attempts are made to assassinate the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 


At the Henley regatta, Howell, the American 
oarsman of Cambridge, wins the second heat of 
the Diamond Sculls. 


Thursday, July 6. 


—The War Department makes public a formal 
order for the enlistment of ten regiments of vol- 
unteers for service in the Philippines; Major 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler and his son, Lieut. John 
Wheeler, Jr., are assigned to Philippine com- 
mands, 


—Robert Bonner, editor and horseman, dies in 
New York City. 

--An attempt is made to assassinate ex-King 
Milan of Servia. 

—Mrs. May Wright Sewell is elected president 
of the International Council of Women, to 
succeed the Countess of Aberdeen, 


Friday, July 7. 


takes place at London, Ky. 


—The draft of the proposed convention provid- 
ing that a permanent international arbitration 
court be established is submitted to the peace 
conference, which adjourns until July 17. 

—The American oarsman Howell wins the 
Diamond Sculls cup at Henley. 


—The assassins of the Filipino Gen 
are acquitted on the ground of self-de 
Saturday, July 8. 


—The Insular Commission renders an opinion 
that “the islands acquired from Spain as a result 
of the war are not United States territory.” 


al Luna 
se. 


—Christian Endeavorers at Detroit adopt a 
memorial to the peace conference at The Hague. 

Governor Roosevelt callson the President 
at the White House. 


—Secretary Alger denies that he was inter- 
viewed in New York as to his relations with 
Governor Pingree. 


—Severe rains are causing distress to American 
troops in the Philippines. 


—German and French newspapers comment 
favorably on the German Emperor's visit to 
|the French cruiser /phigénie in the harbor of 
| Bergen, 


—The cup challenger Shamrock makes a suc- 
cessful trial spin in the Channel. 





Sunday, July 9. 

—The British parliamentary committee on In- 
| dian currency recommends a gold standard for 
| India with the British sovereign as legal tender. 


—The governor of Devil’s Island, upon which 
Dreyfus was imprisoned, has been removed. 

—President Kriiger, of the Transvaal, tele- 
| graphs to the Pope: “Our crisis is over, tho the 
| settlement is still distant.” 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 396. 
By. P. G. 1. FP. 
From The British Chess Magazine 
Black—Six Pieces. 














White—Nine Pieces 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 397. 


By VALENTINE MARIN, 
First Prize Ruy Lopez Tourney, 


Black—Twelve Pieces. 








ie 
iv 

















White—Zight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves, 


Solution of Prablems. 


No. 390. 
Key-move, Q—K 4. 


Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Beth’ehem, Pa.; 
Prof. C.D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; the 
Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N..J.; R. M. 
Campbell, Cameron, Tex.; C. R. Oldham, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va.;the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. \C.; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. L. “A. 
Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; Dr. F. M. Mueller, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; T. R. Denison, 
Asheville, N. C.; E. A. Carpenter, Plano, Tex.; 
H. R. Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; R. H. Bolster, 
Roxbury, Mass.; C. F. McMullan, Madison C.H., 
Va.; D. E. Thomas, Center, Ind.; Dr. C. S. Min- 
nich, Palmer, Neb.; J. H. M., St. Albans, Vt.; Dr 
H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; M. Crown, Waco, 
Tex.; W. H. Philbin, Archbald, Tex. 

Comments: “Bold, crisp, and bright ; deciphered 
at sight”—I. W. B.; “Neat; but key-move soon 
found”—C, D.S.; “Not difficult —R. M. C.; “Un- 
excelled for number and beauty of variations "— 
F. S. F.; “Dead easy"—L. A. L. M.; “These 
Queen-sacrifice problems are too common to be 
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difficult "—G. P.; “A splendid sacrifice for posi- 
tion"—E. A. C.; “Most excellent”—C. F. M.; 
“Fine piece of Chess-work "—H. W. F. 

The &.C. M., commenting on 388 and 390, says 
that “general opinion ” would transpose their posi- 
tions. In 388 there is a “construction flaw.” “The 
variations depending on the K Kt P and Kt onK 
R6areinane.” These two pieces and the White 
Kt on R 5 should be removed. 


No. 391. 
Q—Q Kt 8ch 


Kt—Q 5, mate 


Q-R8 


Q—B 7, mate 


Q—K R8ch 


Kt x P, mate 


Kt—RB 3, mate 


again,” Fairfield Center, Ind. 

Comments: “I admire this very much "—M. W. 
Hs 
B.; "An enjoyable exercise”—C, D. S.; "Simple 
neat, good mating position”—F. H. J.; “Unique 
and difficult”"—R. M. C.; “Deserved the prize ”"— 
C. R. O.; “Good play-mate for 389 "—F. S. F.; “A 
peerless problem "—J. G. L.; “Mark this roo; it is 
perfect "—L. A. L. M.; “A beautifully simple prob- 
lem ”—M. M.; “Deserves a premium”—E. H. C.; 
“Gave me quite a study for a time”—T. A. 


W H. H. C., Canadian, Tex.; the Rev. A. P. 
Gray, Amherst, Va.; F. Rhodes, Center, Ind.; Miss 
K. S. Winston, Richmond College, Va., and the 
Rev. S. Weston-Jones, Windsor, N. S., were suc- 
cessful with 388. W.H.H.C., A. P. G., and T.R. 
D. got389. W.H. H.C. solved 387. 


Our Correspondence Tourney. 


THIRTEENTH GAME OF THE FINALS, 


Two Knights Defense. 
PROF. A. S. V. BRENT, 


HITCHCOCK, 
ane. White. Black. 
15 BPxP Kt 3 
16 P—Q R4 B-R 3 
3 17 P—K 6 ch K—B sq 
4 Ke-Ke's(a) P— aa wP«xkeP BxP 
Pur et Ae BxP 
6Ktx BP Kek Q QxKP 
7 Q-—-B 3ch K— K 3 c QO—Q 2 
8Kt—B3 Q Kt—Kt 5 |22Kt—Bz7 R—Kt sq 
9 P—-Q4 P—B 3 23Kt—-K5 Q-—K 3 
10 Castles —B 3 24 Ktx P Kt—B 2 
—Ke2 —Q Kt4 |2sP—Qs QxP 
t—K 4 —B4 26 R x Bch K—Kt2 
BxKtch Ktx B 27 Kt-R5ch Reslana, 
144P—K B4 K—Q2 


Vv. BRENT. 


White. 
1 P—K 


PROF. A. S. 
HITCHCOCK, 





Notes. 


(a) This move, while it used to be considered as 
a strong and somewhat perplexing play, has been 
discarded, because, with the proper defense, it is 
supposed to give Black the better game. Now- 
adays, Kt—B 3 is preferred. 


(b) Here is where Black made his great blun- 
der, and permitted White to get an attack which 
is almost, if not altogether irresistible. Black 
should have played Kt—Q R 4. 


It is not necessary to give any further notes, as 
Black hadn’t a ghost of a show after he per mitted 
White to get the attack he wasafter, 


End of the London Tournament. 


LASKER FIRST.—PILLSBURY SHARES SECOND 
PRIZE. 


The final games of the Tournament were played 
Monday, July 10. Lasker takes first prize, $1,250; 
Pillsbury, Janowski and Maroczy divided second, 
third and fourth prizes, each receiving $575; 
Schlechter was fifth, $325 ; Blackburne sixth, $250; 
Tschigorin seventh, $200; Showalter eighth, $150; 
Mason ninth and final prize, $100. 

The score, stood as follows at the close: 


Won. Lost. 


E Won, Lost. 
Lasker......+....-224% 4%/Showalter 


Naroczy..... ceed 
Schlechter 
Blackburne... 





Tschigorin 





“Fine example of succinct sacrifice”—I. W. 
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Games from the London Tourney. 
JANOWSKI OUTPLAYS PILLSBURY. 
Vienna Opening. 
JANOWSKI. 
White. Black, 
1P—K4 P-K,4 
2 Kt—Q *B3Kt_—k* B3 
3 Kt-B3 B—Kt 
Castles 


PILLSBURY. JANOWSKI, 
White. 


5 P—B4 
—K 
me 


PILLSBURY, 
Black. 
K—R 2 
b 3 R—K Kt sq 
P—Kt 3: 
<t 3 P— 
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. Kt sq Kt— B sq 

3 K—Kt 5 Kt—K 3 

39 B—B 6 Kt—Kte2 


www moons 
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ROX 


oe 
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4 x KtchRxB 
RxR QxR 
4S 5 5ch K—R . 
K—R s 
46 ( hia Ries 
Kt—Kt 3 47 Q—Kt 5 Resigns. 
P—K B4 





MAROCZyY’s FINE PLay. 
Queen’s Pawn Opening. 
MAROCZY, | SHOWALTER, 


Black. White. Black. 
P—K 3 22Q—Kt2 Q—Kt4 
P—Q 4 123 R(R4)-R PxP 
P—Q B4 a4BPxP QxP 
Kt-Q B3 \25 QxQP B-Bs5 

rt2 l26 R—Kt 2 3K 


SHOWALTER, 


White. 


MAROCZY, 
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3 
2 
Q ro 
10 Kt—Bsq R- K Rtsq 
1t R-K Kt sq ram, 
12 B—Q2 5 
13 Castles KtxB 
14 Kt(B)x Kt P— . ‘is 5 
15 B—B2 Bx 
16 R—R sq 7 Q3 
17RxP B—Q 2 

‘ Castles 
19R—R4 Q—Kt2 
20 P—K Kt4PxP 
21 Kt—K sq P—K4 


PxB 
bd 
—QQ sq 
RxR 
.— Kt6 
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30 Kt—Be 

31 Rx R 

32 R—R2 
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42 Resigns, 


A Little Skit. 


In this game, the white pieces were played by 
our youngest solver, Murray Marble, only 15 
years of age. He also furnished the notes, which 
are characteristic of this bright boy. 

White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K Bg 

Black, evidently thinking that White is no good, 
makes a crazy defense, whlch proves to be no de- 
fense at all. 


11 P—Q 4 
He should attack less and Pee more, 
3 is the move. 
12 Kt—K sch K—93 
If K—K sq White mates intwo. His only alter- 
native gives White a “fork” to win the Q. White 
ignores the “fork.” 
13 B—Q Kts! 
14 P—O Bg! 
13 Kt x Pch 
16 Kt—B 3ch 
17P x Kt 
At last; but nowit is useless, 
18 Kt 3 
18 Q—Ke K 3 ch 
20 P—B 3ch 
2t P x R mate. 


Kt—B 


End-Game Studies. 
From Zhe British Chess Magazine. 
WHITE (4 pieces): K on K B3; Ktson K Kt 7and 
Q4; RonQ Ktsq. 
BLACK (4 pieces): Kon KR 
K B7and K Kt 6. 
Black to play. 


7; Bon K sq; Pson 
What result? 


Ages of the Masters. 


Bird, 69; Steinitz, 63; Blackburne, 57; Burn, s1 
Mason, 50; Tschigorin, 49; Showalter, 39; Tar- 
rasch, 37; Lasker, 31; Janowski, 31; Cohn, 30; 
Maroczy, 29; Pillsbury, 27; Schlechter, 25. 


? 




















Funk & Wagnalls Company’s 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by 247 of the world’s leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and —< authori- 
ties in every department of knowledge. 
301,865 vocabulary terms, 5,000 illustrations, 
14 superb color plates. Cost over $963,000. 
“TItisthe most satisfactory and most complete dic” 
tionary yet printed.’’— The New York Herald. 
“It is certain to supersede all other existing dic- 
tionaries of the English language.’’—Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, Oxford University, England. 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by James C. Fernatp. Abridged 
from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms, 1,225 il- 
lustrations. Many exclusive educational 
features. Large 8vo, 915 pp., cloth, leather 
back, $2.50 net ; full leather, $4.00 net. 
“It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools 
and academies.’’— Boston Herald, 


THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE- 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Edited by James C. Frrnatp. Abridged 

from the Funk & Wagnallis Standard Dic- 

tionary. 30,000 vocabulary terms, 500 illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00 net. 

“‘I deem the Standard Intermediate-School Diction- 
ary superior to any similar volume that has yet come 
under my notice.”’—Gen. James Grant Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the American Authors’ Guild. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


By J. K. Hoyt. Over 30,000 quotations ; 

86,000 lines of concordance. 8vo, 1,205 pp., 

buckram, $6; law sheep, $8; half morocco, 

$10; fuil morocco, $12 net. 

“ By long odds the best book of quotations in exist- 
ence.”’—New York Herald. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, 
AND PREPOSITIONS 


By James C. FERNALD. More than 7,500 
classified and discriminated synonyms of 
the English language, and nearly 4,000 an- 
tonyms, with notes and illustrative exam- 
ples on the correct use of prepositions. 
8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50 net. 

**This book will do more to secure rhetorical a. 
spicuity, propriety, and precision of expression than 
any other text-book of higher English yet produced.” 
—Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


By Rev. CHartes E. Littite. 6,000 histori- 

cal extracts, illustrating 30,000 topics. For 

ministers, lecturers, public speakers, writ- 

ers, teachers, etc. 8vo, 964 pp., cloth, $5; 

sheep, $6.50 net. 

**It is very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid 
to centralizing thought.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


BIBLICAL LIGHTS AND SIDE-LIGHTS 


By Rev. Cartes E. Littie. 10,000 Bib- 
lical illustrations, 30,000 cross-references of 
facts, incidents, and remarkable statements 
for the use of public speakers, teachers, and 
writers. 8vo, 636 pp, cloth, $4; sheep, 
$5.50 net. 
“There are admirable materials in it for the feathers 
of a million arrows.”’—Joseph Cook. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES 


By Rev. CwHarves E. Littte. A ready- 
reference compendium of notable events in 
the history of all countries, from B.C. 5004 
to A.D. 1895. 8vo, 1,200 pp., cloth, $10; 
sheep, $12.50: half morocco, $15; full mo- 
rocco, $18 net. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


Edited by W. D. P. Buiss with the coopera- 

tion of many eminent specialists. Com- 

plete and up-to-date information on all 

social and economic questions. 8vo, 1,447 

p., cloth,$7.50; sheep, $9.50; half morocco, 
12; full morocco, $14 net. 

“It will stand in years to come as an epitome of the 
social and economic conditions and the state of human 
progress in the last decade of the nineteenth century.” 
—The Review of Reviews. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


By NatHan SHEPPARD. Not a system of 
elocution, but a new way to secure effect- 
ive public speaking. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“ Gives suggestions that will enable one to reach and 
move and influence men.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
go Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Readers of Tue LITERARY 


FREE FOR 15 DAYS. 





Mr. IRVING AND Miss TERRY in “KING LEAR.” 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE 


Hudson’s Shakespeare is a complete Shakesperian Library. The text 
The Introductions to each play, the 
notes, analyses, and glossaries are full and scholarly. The life of Shake- 
speare and the history of the older English drama are probably the best ever 
written. One volume is given toa complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 

A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather 
and in cloth with gilt tops, and offered for about half the regular subscrip- 
tion price, our low club prices being $18 for the half leather and $15 


is founded on the best authority. 
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for the cloth binding. Books may be returned if not satisfactory, 





and money paid will be refunded. 


We pay expressage. 





A Souvenir 





Portfolio, 
consisting of six 
large photogravure 
reproductions of 
Celebrated 

Paintings 
pertaining to the 
plays of Shake- 
speare and made 
specially for fram- 








ing, will be sent 


Size of volumes, 7% x 5% inches— more than one inch thick 





These plates are such as would sell 


; REE mage fhe nena $6 per set. 
SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER TO DIGEST READERS. 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Gentlemen: Please send me on approvala set of the INTER- 
NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE in half leather and PORTFOLIO OF ART 
PLATES for framing. If satisfactory | agree to pay $1 within 
fifteen days and $1 per month thereafter for seventeen months ; if 
not satisfactory | agree to return them within fifteen days. 


L. D. BB io ntind ob wcakb tsk tsciecentene 








In ordering cloth, change seventeen months to fourteen months. 





About One-Half 
Subscription Price. 


We Pay Expressage. 
No Risk Incurred. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Rattlesnake 
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Parts of an Insect 





Kangaroo 





Skeleton of a Fish Army-Worm 
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Elephant : Tapirs 


The Most Comprehensive Dictionary of Animal Life 


The most satisfying information on all forms of animal life is given in the Standard Dictionary. 
All words and terms directly or indirectly related to zoological science are comprehensively and 
accurately treated. There are many new and exclusive features in this department of the dictionary, 
In connection with the definitions of birds, beasts, and fishes, the.groups. families, or sub-families to 
which they belong are indicated. Special attention is given to the relationship and characteristics 
of all forms of animal life. For the first time in dictionary-making the thousands of colloquial and 
local names and terms used in speaking of the animal kingdom have been included. The illustra- 
tions in this advertisement are reproduced from the Standard Dictionary. 


THE FUNK & WACNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The most comprehensive, accurate, and recent. dictionary authority on animal life. Two hundred and 
forty-seven of the world’s most eminent specialists made it. It contains 301,865 vocabulary terms, 
or 75,000 more than any other existing dictionary, besides many other exclusive educational features, ‘The 


Standard Dictionary contains 1,150 pictures of animal life. 


HOW TO STUDY ANIMAL LIFE BY THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


A profitable and delightful study of animal life may be made with the Standard Dictionary. 


Standard’s exclusive word-grouping system, its many cross-references, the full, clear, and exact definitions, 


and its numerous artistic illustrations combine to make of it a condensed encyclopedia of zoology 
value of these features can be best shown by a brief outline of the treatment of animal life. 









The 
The 


FULL AND CLEAR DEFINITION OF ‘* ANIMAL” 


In beginning the dictionary study of animal life 
it is natural to turn first to the word ‘‘animal.”’ 
What is an animal? How does animal life differ 
from vegetable life ?etc. We find these and other 
points of interest carefully and fully treated. 


an‘i-mal,n. 1. A sentient living organism 
broadly distinguished from a plant by incapacity 
to convert inorganic into organic matter; a sen- 
tient living being. 

Animals may usually also be distinguished by 
their taking food into a digestive cavity and by 
the power of voluntary motion. It is impossible, 
however, to establish any absolute demarcation 
between plants and animals, the lowest forms of 
both lacking more and more of their respective 
characteristics and being distinguishable chiefly 
by their relations to other organisms. 

Among animals a coral or an oyst?r is as incapable of 
locomotion as an oak, and a tapeworm feeds by imbibition 
and not by the ingestion of solid matter. HUXLEY Anat. 
Invert. ch. 1, p. 44. LA. ’90.] 

The most essential thing of all, that which makes every 
animal an animal, is that it has some mode or other of re- 

roduction, of motion, and of respiration. LoTzE System 
Philos. tr. by Bosanquet, pt. i, ch. 1, p. 31. (CL. P. °87.] 

2. Inarestricted sense, a sentient creature infe- 
rior to man; a brute; often limited to mammals. 

He [Plutarch] was nee | the first writer who advo- 

cated very strongl umanity to animals, on the broad 
ground of universal benevolence. Lecky Hist. Eur. Mor- 
als vol. i, ch. 2, p. 258. [A. ’86.] 
3. A human being in whom the animal nature is 
predominant. 4. pl. [Collog.] Domestic quadru- 
peds, especially horses and oxen used in harness 
or under saddle. 

I like to think that the animals about us have souls 
something like our own. G. ELiot Middlemarch vol. i, 
bk. i, p. 34. [H. ’72.) 





given on the Animal Kingdom as contrasted with the Vegetable, 
Mineral, Sidereal, and Human Kingdoms. 


SPECIAL STUDY OF REPRESENTATIVE ANIMAL ORGANISMS 
Having now obtained a general knowledge of what the animal 
world consists of, further study of any special branch can be easily 
ursued by turning to any of the chief families of the animal world. 
hus under fish, horse, bird, and insect diagrams of complete skele- 
tons will be found. Diagrams are given showing the motions of 
the horse and dog in running, besides much other valuable material. 
STUDYING THE HISTORY OF ANIMAL LIFE 
The fascinating subject of animal history may be 
Ss studied with the Standard Dictionary. 
urning to the Standard’s double-page chart show- 
ing the geological history of North America, we find 
illustrations and descriptions of typical animal fossils, 
showing the historical transition of animal life. The 
dictionary also furnishes pictures of the restorations 
of important prehistoric animals, such as the curious 
dinosaur and the huge dinotherium. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. 30 Lafayette P!., New York 





{L., < anima, breath.] 

Synonyms: beast, brute, creature. 
—Antonyms: angel, man, mind, soul, spirit, 
vegetable. 

Compounds :—an’i-mal-flow”er, n. <A sea 
anemone or other radiate resembling or likened 
to a flower.—a.-worship, n. Same as ZooLATRY. 

Derivatives :—an’i-mal-hood, n. [Rare.] The 
condition of the lower animals.—an”i-mal‘ic, a. 
[Rare.] Having animal characteristics; relating 
to animals.—an”i-mal”i-cul’ture, n [Rare.] 
The breeding and care of animals.—an/’i-mal- 
isht,a. [Rare.] Like or having the instincts of 
an animal; brutish; sensual. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Having learned what an animal is, it is next 
important to know how the animal kingdom is 
divided. We find the latest scientific classifica- 
tion given, with a table of the two chief divisions, 
the Protozoa and Metazoa and all of the various 
subdivisions. 

THE DIVISIONS FULLY EXPLAINED 

Taking up the two chief divisions of the animal 
kingdom, and turning to the words in their vo- 
cabulary places, we find ‘‘ Protozoa’ and ** Meta- 
zoa”’ fully defined. 

Explanations of the subdivisions of the Animal 
Kingdom are found under each word in its vo- 
cabulary place. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON ANI- 
MAL KINGDOM 

Turning to ‘Nature’ according to a 
reference note, under the definition of 
Animal Kingdom, exceedingly full defi- 
nitions are found, together with the in- 
teresting scheme of Nature according to 
Quatrefages. Helpful information is here 
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Parts of a Bird 


